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By  HAROLD  T.  EATON,  A.M. 

Macbeth 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 


Julius  Caesar 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 


The  above  four  titles  initiate  a  new  series  of  literature  tests  the  distinctive 
feature  of  which  is  the  simple  device  by  which  they  are  made  self- correcting.  I 
After  the  test  has  been  written,  a  glance  at  the  answer  sheet  will  show  the  * 
errors  that  have  been  made.  Only  a  few  seconds  per  paper  is  required  to  j 
compute  the  score.  These  are  efficient  time  savers  for  the  busy  teacher  and  ! 
are  ideal  for  make  up  work. 

Price  ;  Package  of  30  tests  or  more  of  a  kind,  ^  cents  per  test.  A  single  copy  with  , 
key  in  any  title,  or  any  number  of  titles  may  be  purchased  by  teachers  or  school  officials  ; 
only  at  23  cents  per  copy.  For  make  up  work:  A  package  of  five  of  each  of  the  above 
four  tests  $1.00. 
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The  Junior 

PRECIS  PRACTICE  PAD 

By  PAUL  W.  LEHMANN 

This  is  designed  for  the  beginner  in  precis  writing  in  the  earlier  secondary 
school  years  and  for  other  than  college  preparatory  classes.  Simple  precis 
writing  is  approached  through  a  preliminary  study  of  abstracting,  paraphras¬ 
ing,  vocabulary,  punctuating,  and  sentence  building.  Illustrative  examples  and 
fifty  easy  precis  exercises  are  included. 

‘Price:  60  cents.  Postpaid;  In  quantity,  45  cents,  net. 

The  Senior 

PRECIS  PRACTICE  PAD 

By  PAUL  W.  LEHMANN 

Clear,  concise,  practical  directions  for  prwis  writing,  illustrated  with  numer¬ 
ous  examples,  and  supplemented  with  Precis  Practice  Problems  from  recent 
College  Board,  Regent’s  and  M.  I.  T.  examinations.  Designed  for  third  and 
fourth  year  secondary  school  classes. 

Price,  single  copies,  60  cents.  Postpaid;  In  quantity.  45  cents,  net. 
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M.  R,  Kktwobth 

SUPBmiNTENDEa^T  OP  SCHOOLiS,  HAMTRAllCK,  MICHIQAN 


During  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  years,  the  school  people  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  have  been 
carrying  on  both  an  intensive  and  an 
extensive  public  relations  program. 
Due  to  the  depression  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Michigan  have 
been  in  a  critical  financial  condition, 
the  same  as  public  schools  have  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  critical  situation  in  Michigan 
was  made  still  more  acute  in  the  fall 
of  1932  by  the  passage  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
which  limited  the  property  tax  to  15 
mills  for  the  operation  of  all  divisions 
of  government.  For  nearly  a  century 
previous  to  that  time,  local  Boards  of 
Education  had  unlimited  powers  in 
the  levying  of  local  taxes  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  public  schools.  When  the 
original  constitution  of  Michigan  was 
formulated,  it  was  presumed  that  edu¬ 
cation  was  a  state  function  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  state^and  the  primary 
school  fund  was  created.  That  pri¬ 
mary  school  fund  was  used  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  of  the  state 
and  was  originally  supplemented  with 
tuition  paid  by  parents  of  children. 
In  a  short  time  local  taxation  was 
authorized  as  a  substitute  for  local  tui¬ 
tion.  The  primary  school  fund  had 


increased  steadily  during  the  years 
until  it  had  reached  a  peak  of  about 
$24,000,000  annually  in  1929  and 
1930.  It  has  declined  rapidly  during 
the  last  three  years.  ’  However,  the 
money  provided  by  local  taxation  for 
public  schools  so  much  exceeded  the 
primary  school  fund  that  people  gen¬ 
erally  thought  of  public  schools  as  be¬ 
ing  financed  locally  and  had  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  public  education 
is  a  state  function,  the  financing  of 
which  is  fundamentally  a  state  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  has  been  necessary  to  re¬ 
educate  the  people  with  regard  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  public  schools.  Moreover,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  prosperity,  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  public  education  was  a 
problem  little  thought  of  and  the  se¬ 
curing  of  money  was  not  a  serious 
problem.  When  people  became  unable 
to  pay  local  taxes,  the  public  schools 
were  criticized  for  extravagance  and 
loud  demands  were  made  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  costs.  Schools  suffered  a 
greater  curtailment  in  expenditures 
than  any  other  division  of  government 
in  ^Michigan.  The  work  done  by  the 
teaching  profession  in  Michigan  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
has  been  amazingly  successful.  These 
results  were  due  in  part  to  the  splen- 
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did  work  done  by  Professor  A.  B. 
Moehlman  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  nearly  a  decade  through  the 
courses  oflFered  by  him  in  the  field  of 
public  relations.  Many  school  people 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  had  received 
the  benefits  of  such  training  and  were 
in  a  position  to  co-ordinate  their  ef¬ 
forts  through  a  variety  of  channels  in 
carrying  on  public  relations  work. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Voelker,  organ¬ 
ized  the  Michigan  Educational  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  composed  mostly  of 
laymen  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
interests  with  a  sprinkling  of  profes¬ 
sional  educators.  The  Michigan  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  secured  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  nearly  all  types  of  lay  organ¬ 
izations  representing  thousands  of 
citizens. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was 
not  only  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  schools  but  to 
stress  the  purposes  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  Before  the  quantity  of  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  determined,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  decide  the  kind  of  education 
needed.  The  Michigan  Educational 
Planning  Commission  prepared  a 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  public 
education  known  as  “Goals  of  Public 
Education  in  Michigan.” 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  series  of 
articles  in  this  issue  to  present  some 
of  the  problems,  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  relating  to  the  subject  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  The  authors  of  these 


articles  have  all  been  active  in  public  i 
relations  work  during  recent  years  in  j 
Michigan.  j 

It  is  believed  that  a  series  of  articles 
confined  to  a  particular  state  will  be 
better  co-ordinated  than  would  a  simi-  * 
lar  series  of  articles  written  by  authors 
from  various  sections  of  the  entire 
country. 

Important  phases  of  public  relations 
work  have  not  been  covered  in  this 
series  of  articles  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  any 
school  public  relations  program  is  the 
lack  of  reliable  means  for  appraising 
the  results  of  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram.  This  difficulty  is  one  phase  of 
the  general  lack  of  adequate  means 
for  appraising  the  numerous  services 
of  government  in  general.  Taxes  rep¬ 
resent  raw  costs  and  the  proper  tech-  I 
nique  for  evaluating  services  in  terms  ■ 
of  dollars  is  still  in  the  embryonic 
stage.  However,  every  school  public 
relations  program  needs  to  emphasize 
services  rendered  and,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  evaluate  services  rendered  in 
terms  of  money  expended.  The  more  i 
nearly  the  public  schools  can  evaluate  ^ 
the  services  rendered,  the  sounder  a  j 
public  relations  program  will  be.  = 

It  appears  that  the  time  has  passed  * 
forever  when  schools  may  sit  back  in 
academic  complacency  and  expect  pub¬ 
lic  support  as  unquestionable  or  inevi¬ 
table.  The  public  schools  must  justify  | 
their  existence  by  every  sound  and  j 
honest  means  or  method  available.  I 
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PROGRAM 


Edgar  G.  Johnston 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN, 
AND  PRINCIPAL.  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


TO  be  sound  and  eflFective,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  must 
have  its  foundation  in  a  clear 
conception  of  the  functions  the  school 
undertakes  to  perform.  The  emer¬ 
gency  which  has  so  drastically  affected 
school  programs  and  school  budgets 
has  brought  to  the  members  of  our 
profession  a  heightened  realization  of 
the  importance  of  an  active,  frank, 
and  continuous  program  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  schools  to  the  public  they 
serve.  It  is  important  that  there  be 
adequate  recognition  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  must  be  basic  to  such  a 
program. 

In  the  days  before  1929  while  the 
springs  of  public  credit  flowed  freely 
and  generous  school  support  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  natural  and  proper  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  community,  it  was 
possible  for  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators  to 
be  serenely  indifferent  to  the  average 
citizen’s  conception  of  the  service 
schools  perform.  This  was  partly  due 
to  a  complacent  faith  that  public 
schools  had  become  an  incontestable 
part  of  the  American  tradition.  In 
part  it  resulted  from  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  teacher’s  task  and 
the  consequent  preoccupation  with  im¬ 
mediate  responsibilities. 

School  enrollments  had  doubled  and 
trebled;  psychologists  were  presenting 
data  which  revolutionized  many  of 
our  accepted  ideas  as  to  how  pupils 
learn  and  how  they  should  be  taught; 
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both  from  students  of  education  and 
from  community  groups  came  insist¬ 
ent  demands  for  changes  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  curriculum;  progressive  schools 
were  leading  the  way  in  re-discovery 
of  the  individual  child ;  guidance, 
health  education,  mental  hygiene  were 
entering  the  professional  vocabulary; 
administrative  staffs  were  taxed  to 
provide  equipment  appropriate  to  the 
increased  school  population  and  the 
enlarged  conception  of  the  school’s 
function.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
teachers  and  administrators  became  so 
engrossed  in  this  attempt  to  meet  new 
responsibilities  that  they  failed  to 
sense  the  importance  of  interpreting 
these  responsibilities  to  the  public 
which  provides  the  pupils  and  foots 
the  bill.  We  see  now  the  tragic  re¬ 
sults  of  this  neglect. 

With  the  depression  came  a  rude 
awakening.  School  budgets  were 
slashed  —  often  out  of  proportion  to 
the  reduction  in  other  departments  of 
public  expenditure.  Salaries  were  cut 
and  school  terms  shortened.  Essen¬ 
tial  services  were  discontinued  while 
youth  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
flocked  to  the  schools.  Chicago  pre¬ 
sented  an  extreme  example  of  ruthless 
elimination  of  what  an  uninformed 
and  politically  minded  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  deemed  non-essential;  in  lesser 
degree  the  same  thing  was  taking  place 
in  other  communities  and  in  whole 
states.  The  laboriously  wrought  struc- 
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ture  of  the  American  school  system 
came  tumbling  about  our  ears. 

In  retrospect  it  is  easy  to  find  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  collapse  of  public  sup¬ 
port.  That  support  was  not  rooted  in 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  functions 
schools  should  perform  in  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  of  the  conditions  essential  to 
their  functioning.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  people  have  shown  an  al¬ 
most  superstitious  belief  in  the  value 
of  education  and  that  the  public  school 
is  a  part  of  our  heritage.  That  faith, 
however,  has  been  naive  and  senti¬ 
mental,  like  a  child’s  belief  in  Santa 
Claus.  Schools  have  not  been  thought 
of  as  instruments  designed  to  achieve 
clearly  conceived  results  which  were 
deemed  of  paramount  importance. 
“The  little  red  school  house”  has  been 
cherished  too  long  in  song  and  story. 
In  Part  I  of  his  volume  of  America 
Finding  Herself,^  Mark  Sullivan  has 
given  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
American  school  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Boys  and  girls  who  attended 
the  common  school  of  that  day  are  the 
men  and  women  who  determine  pub¬ 
lic  policies  and  public  expenditures 
today.  The  conception  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  based  on  McGuffey’s  Readers 
and  the  spelling  bee  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  changes  in  industry  and  com¬ 
munity  living.  We  have  failed  to 
make  the  public  realize  that  a  type  of 
education  symbolized  by  the  little  red 
school  house  is  as  inappropriate  to  our 
needs  as  the  common  drinking  cup 
which  hung  beside  the  water  bucket 
in  that  school  house  or  the  hickory 
sticks  above  the  blackboard.  Senti- 

1  Mark  Sullivan,  "America  Finding  Herself," 
1929. 


mental  reminiscence  is  not  a  sound 
basis  for  school  support. 

We  were  deceived  by  the  ready 
supply  of  funds  during  the  decade  of 
the  nineteen-twenties.  It  was  a  period 
of  expansion.  Communities  pointed 
with  pride  to  million-dollar  high- 
school  buildings;  money  was  available 
for  costly  equipment;  schools  partook 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  “bigger  and 
better”  days.  Chambers  of  commerce 
and  realty  boards  were  among  the 
staunchest  backers  of  school  building 
programs.  We  see  now  that  this  pros¬ 
perity  was  founded  on  sand.  Gener¬ 
ous  school  budgets  were  a  part  of  the 
expansionist  psychology  of  those  days, 
not  a  general  recognition  of  services 
indispensable  to  the  progress  of  a 
democratic  society.  As  the  depression 
deepened,  this  mushroom  support  col¬ 
lapsed  like  a  house  of  cards.  A 
frightened  public  went  back  to  a 
simpler  conception  of  the  common 
school.  Developments  essential  for 
an  industrial  civilization  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  were  denounced  as  fads 
and  frills. 

While  the  need  of  an  intelligent 
public  relations  policy  has  been  con¬ 
vincingly  presented  in  volumes  ante¬ 
dating  the  depression^  and  programs 
of  exceptional  merit  have  been  set  up 
by  individual  school  systems,  by  and 
large  the  provision  for  information  to 
the  public  about  its  schools  has  been 
scattering,  incidental,  and  haphazard. 
In  those  instances  in  which  there  has 
been  a  consciously  planned  and  con¬ 
sistent  policy  it  has  usually  been  the 
province  of  specialists  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff.  Its  significance 


pp.  1-196.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

2  A.  B.  Moehiman,  “Public  School  Relations."  New  York  Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  1927. 
Clyde  R.  Miller  and  Fred  Charles,  “Publicity  and  the  Public  School.”  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  1924. 
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has  not  been  commonly  appreciated  by 
classroom  teachers. 

As  a  phase  of  the  National  Survey 
of  Secondary  Education,  Farley*  made 
a  study  of  practices  in  interpretation 
in  160  selected  secondary  schools  with 
an  intensive  study  of  the  programs  in 
Denver,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and 
Kansas  City.  He  finds  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  in  degree  of  effectiveness,  and  the 
practices  reported  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  no  clearly  defined  policy.  Many 
schools  are  using  exhibits  of  pupils’ 
work  to  demonstrate  concretely  the 
achievements  made. 

“The  annual  commencement  exercises 
are  an  increasingly  popular  means  of 
interpreting  education  to  the  public.  .  . 
Direct  contacts  with  the  home  are  made 
through  bulletins  or  news  sheets  for 
parents,  periodic  grade  reports,  souvenir 
booklets,  and  letters  written  to  parents 
by  students  and  teachers.  ...  In  most 
of  the  schools  parents  are  urged  to  visit 
regular  class  work.  .  .  .  The  parent- 
teacher  association  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  securing 
cooperation  from  patrons  and  the  public. 
The  schools  make  important  community 
contacts  through  cooperation  with  local 
organizations,  such  as  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  lodges  and  fraternal  socie¬ 
ties,  medical  and  legal  oraganizations, 
churches,  etc.  .  .  .  The  high  school 
building  is  frequently  used  as  a  com¬ 
munity  center  and  is  an  important 
means  of  bringing  the  public  and  the 
school  together.”  * 

He  concludes:  “From  the  fact  that 
the  policies  of  interpretation  in  force 
have  been  so  seldom  adopted  formally 
by  boards  of  education  and  have  evolved 
through  the  initiative  of  individuals,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  too  often  programs 
of  interpretation  depend  on  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  chance  leadership.  The  lack 
of  planned  programs  with  well-defined 


objectives  is  also  indicated  by  the  few 
school  systems  in  which  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  interpretation  has  been  cen¬ 
tered  in  a  single  individual. 

“The  study  shows,  however,  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  oft  interpretation, 
and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  its  possibili¬ 
ties  in  many  communities.  The  results 
achieved  by  these  programs  justify  the 
expansion  of  efforts  to  interpret  the 
schools  under  the  direction  of  trained 
leadership,  with  a  plan  which  coordi¬ 
nates  all  the  available  and  appropriate 
mediums  through  which  education  may 
be  interpreted.”  * 

The  activities  reported  are  worth 
while,  and  the  evidence  of  a  growing 
desire  upon  the  part  of  school  people 
to  draw  parents  into  active  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  consideration  of  problems 
affecting  their  own  children  is  to  be 
encouraged.  At  the  same  time  the 
program  must  go  much  farther  than 
this  if  schools  are  to  have  active  and 
understanding  support  in  times  of 
crisis.  The  fact  that  patrons  have 
been  entertained  by  the  high  school 
orchestra  or  have  admired  an  exhibit 
of  furniture  or  jewelry  produced  by 
high  school  pupils  does  not  insure 
comprehension  of  the  relation  of  these 
activities  to  an  educational  program. 
Because  a  parent  has  conferred  with 
a  homeroom  adviser  in  regard  to  the 
pre^am  of  studies  of  his  child  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  will  appreciate  the 
careful  records  and  sympathetic  guid¬ 
ance  which  are  essential  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  personnel  system.  Casual  visits 
to  classrooms  do  not  necessarily  assure 
financial  support  for  well-stocked  li¬ 
braries  and  laboratories  and  the  gifted 
teaching  which  are  necessary  to  make 
classroom  experiences  profitable.  To 


8  Belmont  Farley,  "Interpreting  the  Secondary  School  to  the  Public,"  Bulletin  1932.  No.  17, 
National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education,  Monograph  No.  16.  Washington.  D.  C.:  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1933. 

4  Op.  clt.,  p.  111. 

6  Op.  clt.,  p.  112. 
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evaluate  the  achievementa  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  its  function  and  aim. 

There  is  encouraging  evidence  of  a 
recognition  of  this  need  on  the  part  of 
the  profession.  The  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Emergency  in  Education 
has  exhibited  masterly  leadership  in 
enlisting  the  interest  of  lay  groups  in 
a  study  of  considerations  fundamental 
to  the  provision  of  universal  education 
at  public  expense.  The  bulletin  “Eval¬ 
uating  the  Public  Schools”®  published 
for  the  commission  by  the  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  Fraternity  presents  in  straight¬ 
forward  fashion  the  major  issues  con¬ 
cerning  public  education  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  must  g^ide  an  intelligent 
solution  of  them. 

Associations  of  those  interested  in 
the  cause  of  public  education  have 
been  formed  in  several  of  the  states. 
An  effective  example  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Michigan  Educational  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  representative  of  such 
lay  groups  as  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
state  Real  Estate  Association,  the 
Board  of  Commerce,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Grange,  boards  of  education, 
and  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
as  well  as  professional  educators.  An 
outstanding  contribution  of  this  group 
is  its  statement  of  The  Goals  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education  in  Michigan.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  “Goals”  the  commission 
says: 

“In  a  democracy  the  people  must  ul¬ 
timately  decide  important  questions  of 
local  and  state  policy  with  respect  to 
education.  This  is  especially  true  be¬ 
cause  the  public  school  touches  the 
everyday  lives  of  citizens  so  intimately 


and  so  frequently.  Important  questions 
concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  are  being  raised  daily,  and 
because  our  citizens  must  ultimately 
decide  these  questions,  they  should  be 
prepared  to  decide  wisely.  To  make 
wise  decisions,  the  people  must  have  an 
understanding  of  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  public  education. 

“In  order  to  preserve  and  improve 
our  democratic  civilization,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  educational  advantages  for  all,  in 
accordance  with  the  American  principle 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  the  right  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  a  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  at  public  expense.  In  such  a 
system  it  should  be  the  aim  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  following  nine  goals  at  the 
appropriate  levels  of  the  public  school 
system  —  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher. 

“One.  To  cultivate  a  deep  regard 
for  democracy  and  an  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  democratic  institutions. 

“Two.  To  develop  those  qualities  of 
character  which  are  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  a  democracy. 

“Three.  To  develop  the  willingness 
and  the  ability  to  cooperate  effectively 
in  a  democratic  society. 

“Four.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use 
the  most  effective  and  reliable  methods 
in  searching  for  truth. 

“Five.  To  develop  the  effective  use 
of  the  fundamental  knowledge  and  skills 
required  by  all. 

“Six.  To  insure  an  abundant  social 
and  individual  life  in  accordance  with 
each  individual’s  capacity  and  ambition. 

“Seven.  To  provide  training  in  the 
specialized  and  professional  services 
which  are  requisite  for  society. 

“Eight.  To  provide  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  adult  life. 

“Nine.  To  plan  for  the  continuous 
appraisal  and  readjustment  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  fit  changing  con¬ 
ditions.” 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  three  years  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  curriculum  program  of  unusual 
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scope  and  careful  organization.  Plana 
of  procedure  and  reporta  of  progress 
have  been  published  in  bulletins  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Space  does  not  permit  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  organization 
which  includes  an  advisory  committee 
of  laymen  and  which  is  set  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  involve  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  teaching  staff  of  the  state  in 
phases  of  the  program.  Fundamental 
to  this  curriculum  project  is  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  Principles,  Aims,  and  Pro¬ 
cedures  whose  duty  it  is  to  “formulate 
the  general  aims  which,  at  present, 
appear  to  be  the  most  desirable  goals 
for  the  public  schools  of  Virginia.” 
Not  only  for  such  results  as  it  may 
achieve,  but  for  its  organization  and 
procedure  this  program  will  merit 
study  and  emulation  by  other  states. 

In  1932  the  Teacher  Training  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  presented  a  “Philosophy  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Wisconsin.”  In  introduc¬ 
ing  its  statement,  the  committee  says : 

“The  character  of  any  educational 
system  is  determined  by  its  objectives. 
The  most  acceptable  idea  underlying 
educational  objectives  is  the  growth  of 
the  individual,  so  that  he  will  act  as 
wisely  as  possible  in  the  social  groups 
of  which  he  is  or  may  become  a  member. 
Acting  wisely  in  this  connection  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  acting  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  make  the  greatest  possible 
contribution  to  society  and  at  the  same 
time  receive  the  greatest  possible  per¬ 
sonal  .satisfaction.  These  two  ends  are 
not  regarded  as  essentially  in  conflict.” 

Following  this  appears  a  thought- 
•  provoking  analysis  of  those  problems 
which  must  be  considered  in  outlining 
the  educational  system  of  the  state. 

In  1932  the  Department  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
appointed  a  committee  on  Orienta¬ 


tion  in  Seccmdary  Education.  A  ten¬ 
tative  report  of  this  committee,  dis¬ 
tributed  for  criticism  to  selected 
groups  throughout  the  country,  pre¬ 
sents  ten  “Issues  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation”  : 

The  significance  of  the  issues  will 
be  recognized  by  every  thoughtful  stu¬ 
dent  of  education  and  the  committee’s 
analysis  of  desirable  alternatives  and 
obstacles  to  their  attainment  should 
receive  wide  and  thoughtful  attention 
if  the  high  school  is  to  make  its  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution  to  the  problems  of 
our  time. 

The  programs  cited  above  illustrate 
that  fundamental  consideration  of 
aims  which  must  be  basic  to  any  sound 
program  of  public  relations.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  this  paper  to  outline 
the  philosophy  of  education  which 
should  underlie  the  program  of  int^ 
pretation  or  to  describe  the  plan  of 
organization  for  making  interpreta¬ 
tion  effective.  It  may  be  appropriate, 
however,  to  present  certain  considera¬ 
tions  pertinent  to  the  theme  of  this 
discussion. 

1.  Before  the  public  can  be  brought 
to  a  realization  of  the  goals  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  their  importance,  the  teaching 
staff  must  be  led  to  think  through  its 
educational  loyalties  to  bring  up  to 
date  its  own  educational  philosophy. 
It  is  not  enough  to  give  lip  service  to 
democracy  or  to  worship  at  antique 
shrines.  A  lack  of  common  purpose 
and  a  division  of  allegiance  have  char¬ 
acterized  the  teaching  profession  and 
have  contributed  to  our  failure  to  en¬ 
list  community  support.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  teachers  may  be  given  a 
large  part  in  the  formulation  of  aims 
as  well  as  in  their  interpretation  to 
the  public.  Re-thinking  the  aims  of 
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education  is  a  responsibility  no  pro¬ 
fessionally-minded  teacher  can  escape. 

2.  One  of  the  tragedies  in  the 
present  crisis  in  education  has  been 
the  revelation  that  we  have  failed  to 
justify  the  public  school  to  those  who 
should  have  profited  from  it  most — 
its  own  graduates.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  to  show  that  graduates  of 
American  high  schools  have  had  any 
clearer  realization  of  the  purposes  of 
secondary  education  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  type  of  government  than 
those  who  have  not  had  high  school 
opportunities.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  an  individual  has  enjoyed  a 
particular  experience  he  understands 
its  significance.  A  conscious  aim  to 
interpret  the  functions  of  the  school 
to  its  own  pupils  must  play  an  increas¬ 
ing  role  in  the  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  future. 

3.  The  chief  justification  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  and  the  strongest  appeal 
we  can  make  for  it  is  to  be  found  in 
its  indispensability  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  democratic  society.  This 
justification  has  been  fitly  expressed 
by  Briggs^:  “The  State  supports  free 
public  schools  to  perpetuate  itself  and 
to  promote  its  own  interests.  Educa¬ 
tion  is,  then,  a  long-term  investment 
that  the  State  may  be  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  and  a  better  place  in 
which  to  make  a  living. 

“This  reason  is  so  obviously  sound 
and  so  obviously  superior  to  all  others 
that  have  been  proposed  that  it  appar¬ 
ently  needs  only  understanding  to  gain 
approval.” 

A  dictatorship  needs  only  docile 


subjects  trained  to  obey;  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  enlightened  citizens  are  essential 
to  survival.  This  realization  should 
be  the  cornerstone  on  which  our  pro¬ 
fessional  philosophy  is  based. 

4.  We  must  be  quick  to  recognize 
changes  in  our  industrial  organization 
and  in  the  social  and  economic  scene, 
together  with  the  new  demands  these 
changes  place  upon  the  school.  From 
kindergarten  to  university  teachers 
must  be  students  of  the  social  scene. 
We  must  be  ready  to  adapt  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  school  to  meet  the  problems 
presented  by  increased  leisure,  chang¬ 
ing  mores,  social  and  economic  rela¬ 
tionships  which  become  more  compli¬ 
cated  as  technology  advances.  The 
pamphlet  “Modern  Social  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Trends”*  presents  in  striking 
fashion  the  changing  pattern  of  our 
social  life  and  the  implications  for 
education. 

5.  The  philosophy  on  which  a 
sound  public  relations  policy  will  be 
based  will  recognize  each  child  as 
unique.  The  opportunity  for  maxi¬ 
mum  development  of  his  powers  and 
interests  will  be  an  inescapable  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  The  average  parent 
will  judge  the  school  largely  in  terms 
of  the  success  of  its  program  with  his 
son  or  daughter.  “The  essential  idea 
in  a  democracy  is  that  of  respect 
for  personality  —  the  consideration  of 
people  as  persons  and  not  as  things.”* 

The  next  few  years  will  be  critical 
ones  for  American  education  and  for 
the  civilization  to  which  that  educa¬ 
tion  ministers.  We  who  have  worked 
in  the  public  schools  recognize  their 


7  Thomas  H.  "The  Great  Investment,”  p.  8.  The  Inglls  Lecture,  1930.  Cambridge. 

Massachusetts:  Har\’ard  University  Press,  1930. 

8  "Modern  Social  and  Educational  Trends,”  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Vol.  XII,  No.  5  (November,  1934). 

9  “A  ^llosophy  of  Education  for  Wisconsin,”  published  by  the  Teacher  Training  Council  of 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  p.  1. 
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shortcomings,  but  we  also  recc^nize 
their  magnificent  achievements.  The 
epoch  in  which  we  live  places  increas¬ 
ing  responsibilities  upon  education. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
salvation  of  democracy  in  America 


rests  with  the  school.  This  we  believe, 
but  we  shall  be  remiss  in  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  if  we  fail  to  share  with  the 
layman  our  knowledge  and  our  faith. 
A  clear  conception  of  goals  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  public  relations. 


POT  OF  GOLD 

Your  friendship  is  a  flaming  torch 
That  keeps  my  life  aglow 
And  while  it  warms  my  eager  heart 
How  sweet  the  pain  I  know. 

Within  your  eyes  I  find  my  stars: 
Their  loyal,  kindly  light 
Stills  all  my  doubts  and  guides  me  on 
True  beacons  in  my  night. 

My  rainbow  plays  about  your  lips 
And  though  it’s  dark  a  while 
Yet  all  the  promise  of  the  dawn 
Is  mine  each  time  you  smile. 

Your  hands  are  as  IVe  always  dreamed 
The  hands  of  God  might  be 
For  every  touch,  each  friendly  clasp 
Is  healing  balm  to  me. 

Dear  friend,  you  are  my  pot  of  gold 
My  gift  that  is  divine 
And  while  I  have  your  memory 
A  bit  of  heaven  is  mine. 


— Evelyn  Leloff 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AS  AN  AGENT  IN 
EDUCATION  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
David  D.  Henbt,  Ph.  D. 

ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,! 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN 


Because  “public  relations”  in 
the  past  has  been  conceived  so 
largely  in  terms  of  “publicity,” 
“lobbying,”  and  “propaganda,”  state 
departments  of  education  have  not 
been  given  primary  consideration  as 
public  relations  agencies.  As  aloof 
and  dignified  state  government  units, 
their  participating  in  “high-pressure 
salesmanship”  of  the  schools  has  been 
regarded  as  inappropriate  and  unnec¬ 
essary.  They  have  been  classified  usu¬ 
ally  as  education  warehouses — deposi¬ 
tories  of  statistical  information  about 
the  public  schools. 

State  Department  Official 
Responsibilities  in  Public 
Relations. 

As  the  concept  of  public  relations 
changes  from  identification  with  prop¬ 
aganda  to  association  with  educational 
interpretation,  departments  of  public 
instruction  more  and  more  appear  as 
important  units  in  state  programs  for 
effective  public  relations.  In  fact,  in 
organizing  contacts  between  school  and 
public  into  a  “factual,  informational 
and  interpretative  service  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  responsive  public 
informed  of  its  educational  program” 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help¬ 
ful  lay  participation  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  educational  policy,  the  state 
department  is  merely  fulfilling  part  of 
its  legal  function. 

Most  state  governments  are  charged 
with  certain  administrative  responsi¬ 


bilities  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system.  Frequently  the  local 
school  district  is  constituted  as  a  unit  ' 
of  the  state  government  and  its  oflBcers 
are  legally  established  as  state  oflBcers. 
In  the  distribution  of  financial  sup¬ 
port,  in  the  administration  of  school 
law,  in  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  instruction,  in  the  training  and 
certification  of  teachers,  and  in  the 
general  guidance  of  educational  policy 
of  administration  and  instruction,  the 
state  exercises  control  over  the  public 
schools. 

As  an  administrative  agent  of  the 
state  government,  the  department  of 
public  instruction  has  the  recognized 
duty  to  report  to  the  public  at  large 
not  only  upon  the  department’s  activi¬ 
ties,  but  also  upon  school  welfare. 
Such  a  report  necessarily  involves, 
first,  statistical  analyses;  second,  in¬ 
terpretation  of  analyses ;  and  third, 
recommendations  and  advocacy  of 
change  in  administrative  policy  or  in 
legislative  enactment. 

Research  Important, 

The  gathering  of  factual  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  public  schools  has  long 
l)een  regarded  as  a  primary  function 
of  the  state  department.  In  fact,  too 
frequently  has  this  activity  been  held 
as  its  only  paramount  function.  Even 
so,  this  service  of  supplying  complete 
statistical  data  for  public  relations 
purposes  has  not  always  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  conducted.  Apparently  the  im- 
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portance  of  reliable  and  full  informa- 
*  tion  to  effective  public  relations  has 
i}Ot  been  appreciated.  School  leaders 
too  often  have  been  satisfied  with  par¬ 
tial  information  and  “spot”  analyses 
favorable  to.  the  particular  propagan- 
I  die  motif  in  the  forefront  at  any  one 
I  time.  In  many  states,  the  research 
I  facilities  of  education  departments  are 
decidedly  inadequate  and  can  funo- 
“  tion  only  in  piece-meal  fashion.  In 
many  cases  professional  organisations 
“  have  been  obliged  to  furnish  research 
assistance.  In  such  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  data  are  not  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  authoritative  and  objective. 

The  first  need  in  any  public  rela- 
-  tions  program  is  for  complete,  re¬ 
liable,  and  up-to-date  information 
■  from  an  objective,  legally  estab- 

I  lished  agency.  State  departments 

with  trained  workers  in  education  re- 

i  search  can  best  meet  that  need. 

[ 

Interpretation  Essential. 
i;  A  successful  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  is,  of  course,  more  than  informa¬ 
tional  in  character.  There  must  be 
reliable  interpretation  of  the  facts 
gathered.  Understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  meaning  of  statistic.al 
i  information  are  as  important  as  the 
[  original  research  which  produced  the 

basic  data. 

The  political  aspect  of  most  state 
education  offices  is  an  obvious  prevent¬ 
ative  of  complete,  unbiased  and  fear- 
!  less  interpretation.  The  superintend¬ 

ent  or  commissioner  ordinarily  must 
be  concerned  with  keeping  in  harmony 
with  the  state  administration  or  the 
legislation  leadership.  If  he  disre¬ 
gards  these  relations,  he  endangers  his 
own  personal  security,  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  he  lessens  his  effectiveness. 
Much  evidence  can  be  produced  to 


show  that  political  circumstances  have 
often  prevented  state  education  officers 
from  assuming  positions  of  aggressive 
leadership,  and  from  interpreting  facts 
frankly  and  openly.  At  times  certain 
information  is  “played  down”  or  ig¬ 
nored;  again,  it  may  be  inappropri¬ 
ately  colored. 

Because  of  the  admitted  active  or 
potential  influence  of  the  state  office 
of  education  and  the  impossibility  of 
providing  extra-legal  substitution  equal 
in  prestige  to  it,  a  uniformly  success¬ 
ful  program  of  public  relations  within 
any  one  state  will  never  prevail  until 
the  state  department  is  completely  re¬ 
moved  from  the  political  shadows  and 
placed  in  the  open  light  of  free  and 
unhampered  public  contact 

In  short,  the  state  office  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  transformed  from  a  ware¬ 
house  to  a  power-house. 

Stale  Superintendent  and  Advocate 

This  thought  naturally  leads  to  the 
third  function  of  the  state  office  in  a 
public  relations  program.  First,  we 
must  have  basic  information;  second, 
that  information  must  be  properly 
interpreted ;  and  third,  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  recommend  and  advocate 
change  in  administrative  policy  or  in 
legislation  in  the  light  of  the  data 
revealed  and  the  interpretations  made. 

The  state  education  head  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  official  spokesman  for  and 
the  official  guardian  of  education  in¬ 
terests.  If  his  conclusions  are  scien¬ 
tifically  evolved  and  their  acceptance 
by  the  public  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  schools,  he  has  the  duty  of 
seeking  to  crystallize  thinking,  to 
guide  opinions,  and  to  secure  action 
in  accord  with  those  conclusions. 
Few  of  our  official  state  education 
leaders  have  had  the  courage  to  break 
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with  conservative  traditions  and  polit¬ 
ical  inhibitions  and  carry  the  cause  of 
education  directly  to  the  people,  with 
a  full  and  open  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems,  weaknesses,  and  needs.  In  those 
instances,  however,  where  such  policy 
has  been  followed,  it  has  proved  to  be 
surprisingly  effective. 

Cooperation  with  Lay  Groups  an 
Obligation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  state 
education  officer  is  in  a  position,  more 
so  than  the  leadership  of  professional 
organizations,  to  secure  the  active  in¬ 
terest  of  state-wide  lay  groups.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  may  regard  his  cooperating 
with  recognized  interest  groups  as  a 
legal  obligation.  In  so  acting  he  is 
not  motivated  by  professional  selfish¬ 
ness.  The  responsibility  for  molding 
administrative  policy  and  planning 
future  development  of  education  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people.  In  solving  vital 
public  problems,  the  people  have  not 
only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to 
determine  the  quality,  the  amount,  the 
cost,  and  the  objectives  of  the  public 
school  program.  As  taxpayers,  fur¬ 
thermore,  they  are  entitled  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  formation  of  policies  for 
the  guiding  of  the  school  as  a  social 
institution.  Without  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  this  right,  groups  of  citi¬ 
zens  frequently  become  antagonistic 
to  public  enterprises  for  which  they 
feel  they  are  bearing  an  unfair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  tax  load.  Sharing  in 
the  guidance  of  the  program,  however, 
gives  them  a  part  which  demands  co¬ 
operation  and  promotes  understand¬ 
ing.  Thus  in  securing  helpful  lay 
participation  in  the  construction  of 
educational  policy,  the  state  superin- 

2  See:  '‘Long:  Term  Educational  Planning,” 
December,  1934. 


tendent  of  public  instruction  is  indj. 
rectly  functioning  in  a  very  vital  wiy 
in  a  successful  public  relations  pro. 
gram.  The  experience  of  Michigai^  ' 
Kentucky,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Florida,  Montana,  Tennessee,  and  ^ 
ether  states*  definitely  proves  the  pub  i 
lie  relations  value  of  laji  participatioi  | 
in  school  planning.  Such  participa-  ! 
tion  is  particularly  effective,  of  course^ 
when  the  lay  leadership  cooperating^  ! 
(1)  consists  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
interest  groups  of  the  state  and  ii  f 
therefore  truly  representative  of  pub  [ 
lie  sentiment;  (2)  is  representative  of 
authoritative  leadership,  intelligence  r 
and  vision;  (3)  is  united  in  the  detw- 
mination  that  the  children  and  the  i 
people  shall  have  the  maximum  educi-  | 
tional  opportunities.  ^ 

Fields  of  Activity  of  Immediati  j 
Interest  | 

Having  considered  the  functional  | 
responsibilities  of  the  state  depart-  ' 
ment  of  education  which  make  it  a 
basic  factor  in  any  successful  state 
program  of  public  relations,  we  may 
list  several  fields  of  educational  inter-  i 
est  which  have  public  relations  valuee  ; 
and  where  official  state  leadership  is 
particularly  needed.  ^ 

1.  Understanding  the  goals  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

A  sound  public  relations  program 
for  the  school  system  must  be  based 
upon  and  correlated  with  a  clear  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  objectives  of  education. 
While  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
educators  to  formulate  those  objeo- 
tives,  it  is  their  function  to  assist  in 
the  crystal  ization  of  the  goals  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  as  expressed  by  society  i 
through  pertinent  legislative  enact- 
by  John  K.  Norton,  Journal  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
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menta  and  court  decisions,  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  old  objectives  in  the  light  of 
changing  social  conditions,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  other  leaders  of  society 
in  evolving  a  recognition  of  certain 
new  objectives.  The  state  department 
of  education,  as  the  official  legal  leader 
of  the  public  schools,  is  the  appropri¬ 
ate  source  of  stimulation  for  a  state¬ 
wide  movement  in  the  re-evaluation  of 
educational  goals. 

2.  Appraisal  of  curriculum  practice. 

Public  support  of  education  is  de- 
jtendent  upon  an  appreciation  of  how 
well  the  school  meets  the  needs  of 
society.  Current  criticism  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  school  program  with 
its  traditional  curriculum  and  its  em¬ 
phasis  upon  academic  formalism,  is  a 
harmful  deterrent  to  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  school  problems.  A 
blind  defense  of  past  practice  will  not 
remove  those  elements  of  the  criticism 
which  ring  true.  The  sounder  policy 
is  to  foster  a  frank  examination  of 
present  curriculum  practice  in  terms 
of  the  social  problems  of  today.  The 
delinquency,  unemployment  and  idle¬ 
ness  with  which  modem  youth  are 
confronted,  present  a  challenge  to  the 
school.  Everywhere  citizens  are  ask¬ 
ing  these  questions: 

Are  the  schools  producing  citizens 
interested  in  civic  service? 

Are  the  schools  sufficiently  assisting 
boys  and  girls  to  adapt  themselves 
vocationally  to  the  changing  economic 
conditions  ? 

Are  pupils  being  prepared  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  “new  leisure”  of  the 
modem  technological  age? 

What  are  the  boys  and  girls  learn¬ 
ing  about  cooperative  living? 

Are  the  schools  adequately  promot¬ 
ing  personality  development  ? 


Are  the  schools  contributing  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  character  development? 

The  implication  of  the  questions  is 
that  leading  citizens  believe  the  men¬ 
tal  patterns  of  American  life  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  are  not  adapted  to  an  age 
of  pn^ess  in  science  and  invention, 
of  the  urbanization  of  population, 
and  of  general  social  complexity,  and 
that  to  merit  the  continued  support 
of  the  public,  the  schools  must  func¬ 
tion  more  effectively  in  meeting  social 
needs. 

How  aggressively  the  leadership  of 
the  state  education  departments  meet 
the  challenge  of  these  questions  in  en¬ 
couraging  a  state-wide  appraisal  of 
the  school  program  will  be  an  import 
tant  factor  in  effective  public  school 
relations. 

3.  Extending  the  scope  of  the  school 
program. 

There  is  need  for  making  the  facili¬ 
ties,  personnel  and  leadership  of  the 
public  schools  more  useful  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  Adult  education, 
for  example,  has  unusual  public  rela¬ 
tions  value  for  education  in  general. 
Greater  understanding  of  and  greater 
financial  support  for  the  public  schools 
will  be  realized  when  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  shares  in  the  responsibilities 
and  the  activities  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  The  state  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  in  a  key  position  to  give 
leadership  to  efforts  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  school  program  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  adult  education,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  higher  education,  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  school  curriculums, 
and  the  encouragement  of  preschool 
educational  agencies. 
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4.  Reorganizing  the  administrative 
and  fiscal  structure. 

The  depression  years  have  uncov¬ 
ered  the  ineflSciency  and  waste  of  a 
decentralized  multiple-unit  adminis¬ 
trative  structure.  Likewise,  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  educational  opportunity 
as  well  as  the  inequalities  of  taxation 
have  received  wide  attention  as  the 
financial  dilemma  has  become  accen¬ 
tuated.  That  reformers  have  for 
years  been  crying  for  a  remedy  to 
these  weaknesses  does  not  remove  the 
feeling  of  the  public  that  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  administrative  struc¬ 
ture,  financial  policies  and  supervision 
must  take  place,  or  at  least  plans  for 
such  reorganization  be  in  readiness, 
before  they  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  finding  new  revenues  for  education. 
The  responsibility  for  initiating  re¬ 
construction  programs  rests  squarely 
with  the  state  itself,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentative  agent,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

6.  Improving  teacher  personnel. 

The  public  in  general,  and  parents 
particularly,  measure  the  success  of 
the  school  in  terms  of  the  teachers 
whom  they  know.  It  has  been  said 
that  an  excellent  teacher,  of  strong 
character  and  personality,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  felt  in  the  homes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  through  the  interest  and 
achievement  of  the  children  under  her 
instruction,  is  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  an  education  public 
relations  program. 

In  encouraging  higher  standards 
for  certification,  improved  methods  of 
in-service  training,  and  appraisal  of 
present  practice  in  teacher  training, 
the  state  department  may  contribute 


notably  to  that  teacher  efficiency  essen¬ 
tial  to  wide-spread  public  good-will. 

Available  Public  Relations 
Channels 

In  publicizing  its  statistical  find¬ 
ings,  their  interpretations,  and  the 
recommendations  based  upon  them 
concerning  school  welfare,  the  depart 
ment  of  education  may  report  to  the 
public  through  the  following: 

1.  The  governor. 

2.  The  legislature. 

3.  School  board  members. 

4.  Public  school  administrators 
and  teachers. 

5.  State-wide  organizations  inte^ 
ested  in  education. 

6.  Unorganized  groups  interested 
in  education. 

The  following  agencies  have  been 
found'  useful  in  the  public  relations 
work  of  state  departments: 

1.  Annual  report  to  the  governor. 

2.  Special  messages  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

3.  Frequent  news  bulletins  to  city 
superintendents,  county  commission¬ 
ers,  principals,  state-wide  organization 
officers,  and  prominent  citizens  inter¬ 
ested  in  education. 

4.  Public  addresses  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

5.  Radio  programs. 

6.  Publications  by  staff  members. 

7.  Formal  departmental  publica¬ 
tions. 

8.  Press  releases. 

9.  School  officers’  meetings. 

10.  Teachers’  institutes. 

11.  Regional  and  state  conferences 
and  conventions. 

12.  Special  mimeographed  bulle¬ 
tins. 
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Professional  Support  Needed 

In  the  task  of  interpreting  its  work 
to  the  public,  every  member  of  the 
educational  personnel,  from  the  jani¬ 
tor  to  the  state  superintendent,  has  an 
important  contribution.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  completely  successful  program 
demands  the  cooperative  thinking  and 
endeavor  of  all.  Some  one  agency, 


however,  must  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning,  and  for  supplying 
stimulation  and  leadership.  Function¬ 
ally,  the  state  department  is  that 
agency.  For  state  departments  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  function  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly,  there  must  be  courage,  vision, 
leadership,  and,  most  important,  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

Dr.  Henry  Cook 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  FLINT.  MICHIGAN 


The  members  of  the  board  of 
education  are  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  program  of  public 
education  to  whom  are  delegated  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  carrying 
out  such  a  program  according  to  the 
will  of  the  district  and  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  set  up  by  the  State. 

The  function  of  the  board  is  pri¬ 
marily  one  of  legislation  and  policy¬ 
making  within  these  limits.  To  carry 
out  this  function  the  board  delegates 
the  administration  and  execution  of 
these  policies  to  a  superintendent  and 
his  appointed  staff  of  experts  and 
teachers.  Theoretically  this  is  the 
common  plan  of  organization  of  our 
American  public  schools. 

In  reality  there  are  three  groups 
intimately  interested  in  the  business 
of  public  education:  the  public,  , in¬ 
cluding  parents,  children,  taxpayers, 
interested  and  disinterested  special 
groups  (many  of  whom  have  opinions 
and  ideas  as  to  the  conduct  of  schools 
which  are  often  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site) ;  the  school  board;  and  the  edu¬ 


cational  staff  in  whose  hands  directly 
rests  the  actual  program. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  sensible, 
smoothly  running,  and  modem  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  education  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  each  of  these  three  groups  so 
vitally  concerned,  'must  first  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  ideas,  opin¬ 
ions  and  functions  of  one  another. 

)(To  ensure  this  cooperation  a  public 
relations  program  is  vital  as  a  duly 
and  a  responsibility  of  both  the  school 
staff  and  the  board  of  education. 

V  The  board  of  education  by  virtue 
of  the  position,  lay  control,  and  the 
insight  of  its  members  will  best  act 
as  a  buffer  between  the  various  inter¬ 
ests  represented  by  the  public  on  one 
hand  and  the  efforts  of  the  teaching 
force  to  bring  about  eflScient  education 
and  training  of  the  children  of  the 
district  on  the  other  hand,  y  This  does 
not  mean  that  these  two  interests  are 
not  identical.  It  means  rather  that 
full  understanding  is  necessary  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  the  teaching 
staff  before  the  interests  of  the  two 
groups  become  the  same. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  public 
does  not  always  appreciate  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  teaching  staff  in 
carrying  out  a  modem  program  of  in- 
stmction  in  our  rapidly  changing 
social  scene  with  its  pressures,  selfish 
and  unselfish,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another  which  seek  to 
effect  education. 

There  is  also  a  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  many  regarding  the 
steps  and  procedures  discovered  in 
recent  years  which  are  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  education.  Many  do  not 
appreciate  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  schools  to  turn  their  attention 
not  only  to  general  or  cultural  educa¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  equipment  of  the  child 
for  citizenship  in  our  modem  world, 
for  vocational  fitness,  to  the  problems 
of  effective  character  training,  and 
reduction  of  delinquency.  To  a  large 
majority  of  the  public,  book  learning 
is  about  the  only  function  of  the 
school  —  all  other  desirable  outcomes 
should  be  obtained  through  the  tradi¬ 
tional  disciplines  of  obedience  and 
control.  Many  forget  or  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  schools  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  must  cooperate  with  many  other 
social  agencies  in  carrying  out  a  com¬ 
plete  program. 

The  teachers  have  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  in  these  techniques 
which  the  layman  has  had  little  occa¬ 
sion  or  opportunity  to  acquire.  This 
situation  gives  rise  to  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  requires  a  program  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  board  of  education 
can  best  furnish  to  the  public  and  to 
the  teachers. 

The  board  needs  to  be  intelligently 
informed  about  these  matters  of  mod¬ 
em  procedures,  objectives,  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  schools  so  that  they 


in  turn  keep  the  public  properly  in¬ 
formed  on  suitable  occasions  and  also 
keep  the  school  staff  from  taking  steps 
too  extreme  for  general  understanding 
and  sympathetic  reception. 

The  board  must  also  act  as  a  buffer 
between  the  political  bodies  and  spe¬ 
cially  interested  groups  and  the  school 
staff.  Some  of  these  groups  resent 
the  amount  of  financial  support  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  public  schools  and  are 
not  as  vitally  interested  in  public  edu-‘ 
cation  as  are  the  public  and  parents 
at  large. 

In  a  public  relations  program  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  must  first  understand 
the  problems  and  methods  of  modem 
education  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  capable  of  discussing  them  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  public.  Properly  pre¬ 
pared  talks  on  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  of  immediate  in¬ 
terest  or  controversy  given  before 
luncheon  clubs,  P.  T.  A.  groups,  etc. 
will  further  increase  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  which  the  board  can  make  in  a 
public  relations  program  is  to  keep 
the  public  constantly  conscious  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  schools.  This 
requires  open  and  published  records  of 
expenditures  and  receipts  and  periodic 
reports  of  the  official  actions  of  the 
board.  The  board  is  the  logical  agency 
to  point  out  to  the  public  the  real 
needs  of  the  schools  and  also  the  effects 
on  the  education  of  the  children  if 
these  real  needs  are  not  met. 

Another  important  action  by  the 
board,  the  value  of  which  is  not  often 
appreciated  in  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  is  the  placing  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  selecting  the  teachers  and  the 
rest  of  the  school  staff  squarely  on  the 
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shoulders  of  the  superintendent  and 
hacking  him  up  and  defending  his 
actions  to  the  public  and  the  staff. 
When  the  board  cannot  reasonably  do 
this  they  should  choose  another  super¬ 
intendent.  The  selection,  retention, 
or  dismissal  of  teachers  on  the  basis 
of  personal  eflSciency,  merit,  and  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  children,  free  from  political 
pressure  or  other  influence,  is  a  policy 
without  which  no  amount  of  attention 
to  other  phases  of  public  relations  will 
be  effective. 

Finally  placing  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  ahead  of  personal  ambitions, 


the  board  will  develop  and  maintain 
a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
both  the  public  and  the  teaching  force. 
The  public  will  feel  that  the  schools 
are  not  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  but  for  the  children  and  the 
district.  The  teachers  will  develop  a 
loyalty  to  the  community  and  to  the 
board  because  they  know  that  the 
board  understands,  appreciates,  and 
can  interpret  the  problems  of  the 
schools  to  the  public.  Nothing  con¬ 
cerning  the  business  of  the  schools  is 
concealed  either  from  the  teachers  or 
the  public. 


THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAM  OF  A  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  TEACHERS’  ORGANIZATION 

Wendell  Vreeland 

SUPERVISOR  OF  RE»BARCH.  DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  AND 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  WAYNE  UNIVERSITY 


TWO  pervasive  confusions  have 
delayed  the  formulation  of  a 
sound  program  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  profeseional  organizations  of 
educators.  Many  individuals  who  are 
deeply  and  vitally  concerned  in  the 
continued  well-being  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  often  fail  to  realize  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  of  a  legalTy  con- 
stituted  scnool  unit  is  not  necessarily 
the  appropriate  pro^ain  7or  a  vol- 
untary  professionar  organization  of 
teachejrs.  Also,  many  people  who  rec- 
ognize  the  desirability  of  a  long-term, 
moderate-pressure,  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  over  a  short-term,  high-pressure, 
intermittent  one  do  not  recognize  that 
this  choice  necessitates  the  re-deriva-\ 
tion  of  basic  principles  and  the  formu-  j 
lation  of  new  criteria  for  a  sound  pub-  / 
lie  relations  organization  within  th^ 
professional  group. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Michigan 


Education  Association  appointed  a 
committee  of  its  members  to  survey 
its  public  relations  goals,  methods,  and 
organization,  and  to  project  a  plan 
which  to  increase  both  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  the  continuity  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  public  relations  program. 
Early  in  its  work  this  committee  found 
its  path  obstructed  with  the  problems 
which  are  engendered  by  the  confu¬ 
sions  suggested  above  and  attempted 
to  solve  them.  The  present  report 
arrays  certain  of  the  committee’s  find¬ 
ings  which  it  is  believed  may  prove 
of  more  than  local  worth  and  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  confusion  of  the  proper  public 
relations  program  for  a  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  school  unit  with  that  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  of  teachers  is 
readily  traceable,  the  committee  felt, 
to  the  dual  role  of  the  teacher  as  an 
employee  of  the  government  and  as  a 
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member  of  a  profession.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  there  is  such  an 
overlapping  of  purposes  and  such  an 
inter-relation  of  results  between  the 
activities  of  the  teacher  as  an  agent 
of  the  government  and  his  activities 
as  a  member  of  a  profession,  that  it 
is  imopasible  to  draw  a  line  between 
some  activities  and  classify  them 
either  as  responsibilities  or  jpro- 
fessional  responsibilities.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  list  all  the  elements  of  both 
types  of  public  relations  programs, 
establish  an  order  of  sequence,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  entirely  legal  to  the  en¬ 
tirely  professional  responsibilities,  and 
thus  arrive  at  a  working  delimitation 
of  the  field. 

The  literature  of  public  relations 
contains  many  suggestions  as  to  the 
appropriate  public  relations  program 
for  a  school  district  and  as  to  the 
teacher’s  part  in  that  program.  In 
the  broad,  the  argument  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1.  It  is  the  legai  function  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  public 
school  system  to  provide  an  account¬ 
ing  of  its  stewardship  to  the  citizens 
of  the  district.  2.  It  is  the  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  superintendent  and 
other  administrators  to  advise  and 
direct  a  program  of  public  relations. 
3.  It  is  the  legal  responsibility  of 
every  teacher  and  employee  within 
the  school  system  to  participate  in  the 
public  relations  program  as  set  up  for 
that  district.  4.  As  to  content,  the 
public  relations  program  of  a  public 
school  system  is  properly  designed  “to 
keep  the  community  informed  as  to 
the  purpose,  value,  conditions,  and 
needs  of  its  public  schools.”.  5.  As  to 
its  method,  such  a  public  relations 
program  ought  to  be  less  an  attempt 
to  sell  something  to  the  public  and 


more  the  recognition  that  the  schools  i 
are  instruments  established  by  society  I 
to  accomplish  certain  of  its  purposes,  | 
and  that  the  public  relations  program  | 
of  the  schools  ought  to  be  the  organ-  I 
ized,  informational  service  by  means  I 
of  which  society  is  made  conscious  of  ^ 
the  needs  and  accomplishments  of  its  j 
schools.  r 

Diligent  search  of  the  literature  of  | 
public  relations  fails  to  reveal  any  | 
very  definite  or  extensive  contribution  (  1 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  public  j  | 
relations  program  for  a  professional  J  i 
educational  organization.  Nearly  all  ■  | 

that  has  been  written  deals  with  pub-  | 
lie  school  relations.  Practically  the  I 
only  element  which  the  committee  was  * 
able  to  transfer  to  the  problem  of  pro-  I 
fessional  organization  for  public  rela-  I 
tions  relates  to  the  content  and  meth-  I 
ods  which  are  suggested  in  points  4  | 

and  5  in  the  paragraph  above.  As  a  | 
result,  the  committee  found  itself  I 

faced  with  the  necessity  for  evolving  i 
(1)  the  basic  principles  which  are 
appropriate  to  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  professional  organization 
such  as  a  state  education  association, 
and  (2)  the  criteria  by  which  to  judge  j 
the  soundness  of  the  particular  organ-  ^ 
ization  for  public  relations  within 
such  a  group. 

Although  this  need  for  principles 
and  criteria  originally  grew  out  of  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  a  legal 
and  professional  program  for  public 
relations,  it  was  found  that  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  commitment  to  a  long-time, 
continuous  program  also  demanded 
the  formulation  of  principles  and  cri¬ 
teria.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
committee’s  final  report  included  not 
only  specific  suggestions  for  program 
and  organization  within  the  Michigan 
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Education  Association  but  also  the 
following  general  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  criteria.  They  are  quoted 
here,  except  for  minor  modifications, 
as  they  appeared  in  their  final  form 
when  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Michigan  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  ‘ 

Definitions  and  General  Principles. 

Eight  definitions  and  general  prin¬ 
ciples  seem  to  undcrly  the  projection 
of  an  appropriate  plan  for  public  re¬ 
lations  for  a  professional  organization. 
They  are  as  follows: 

a.  A  state  education  association’s 
program  of  public  relations  is  best  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  the  activities  which 
can  be  predicated  only  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  things  are  taken  together:  (1) 
the  association  itself;  (2)  each  of  its 
specific  purposes;  and  (3)  the  public 
which  is  involved  by  any  given  and  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  of  the  association. 

b.  The  public  involved  in  a  state 
association’s  program  of  public  relations 
is  not  one,  but  many.  The  association’s 
publics  are  as  diverse  as  the  very  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  association,  and  each  public 
is  to  be  defined  as  a  particular  group 
of  people — the  group  which  is  involved 
in  a  specific  activity  of  the  association. 

c.  Every  activity  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  association  has,  and  always 
will  have,  its  “public  relations”  aspect, 
which  rightly  conditions  the  very  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  activity  is  conducted. 

d.  The  public  relations  aspect  of  an 
activity  can  be  separated  from  the  ac¬ 
tivity  only  in  thought  and  for  purposes 
of  analysis — in  actuality,  the  “aspect” 
and  the  “activity”  are  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Consequently  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  administration  of  public 
relations  cannot  be  separated  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  carrying  out  the  activity. 

e.  Every  individual  and  every  group 
of  individuals  acting  in  the  capacity  of 


a  member  or  an  agent  of  the  association 
is,  by  that  very  fact,  involved  in  the 
public  relations  program  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

f.  The  association’s  own  membership 
becomes,  for  some  of  its  activities,  its 
“public”  as  truly  as  the  general  citizenry 
is  its  public  for  other  activities. 

g.  The  existence  of  overlapping 
among  the  association’s  various  publics 
(any  individual  may  belong  to  several 
publics)  necessitates,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  unity  of  approach  and  harmony  of 
purpose  in  the  public  relations  aspects 
of  all  the  activities  of  the  association. 

h.  Any  given  channel  of  approach  to 
a  public  may,  or  may  not,  ne^  to  serve 
more  than  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
association.  Whenever  a  channel  must 
serve  more  than  one  of  these  purposes, 
however,  its  use  ought  to  be  balanced 
carefully  with  respect  to  the  several 
purposes. 

Criteria  for  Sound  Organization. 

The  criteria  which  the  committee 
proposed  as  guides  in  the  building  of 
an  effective  and  sound  organization 
for  public  relations  for  a  state  educa¬ 
tion  association  are  as  follows: 

1.  Sound  organization  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  active  and  vigorous  expression 
of  sound  basic  principles.  This  state¬ 
ment  re-emphasizes  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  believes  to  be  the  only  basis  on 
which  any  public  relations  program 
can  ever  become  either  “continuing” 
or  “long-term.” 

2.  Sound  organization  must  he 
functional  in  its  use  of  personnel.  If 
we  believe  that  individuals  are  judged 
principally  by  what  they  do  rather 
than  by  what  they  say,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  just  as  true  that  an 
education  association  is  judged  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  obvious  activities  rather 


1  The  application  of  these  principles  to  structural  organization  which  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  for  experimental  trial  in  the  Michigan  Eklucation  Association  have  been  omitted 
from  this  article  because  of  the  probability  that  they  are  much  more  Umited  in  their  applic¬ 
ability  than  are  the  principles  and  criteria. 
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than  bj  anj  formal  statement  of  pur¬ 
poses  or  policies.  In  other  words, 
public  relations  is  not  something  that 
can  either  be  allocated  to  some  de¬ 
tached  individual  for  its  administra¬ 
tion,  or  be  confined  to  the  written  or 
spoken  word.  Public  relations  is  the 
very  method  by  which  any  and  every 
activity  of  the  association  is  conducted. 
Responsibility  for  planning  and  ad¬ 
ministering  the  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  association  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  individuals 
who  are  responsible  for  guiding  the 
activities  of  the  association.  This 
would  constitute  functional  use  of 
personnel. 

3.  Sound  organization  must  he 
built  upon,  and  help  serve,  real  needs. 
This  is  axiomatic.  Three  major  needs 
which  relate  to  the  organization  for 
public  relations  around  real  needs 
may  be  recognized. 

(a)  A  need  for  objective  surveys  of 
existing  agencies,  conditions,  pur¬ 
poses,  and  relationships.  These  sur¬ 
veys  ought  to  include:  (1)  a  survey 
of  the  activities  of  the  association  it¬ 
self  as  they  pertain  to  public  rela¬ 
tions;  (2)  a  survey  of  the  other  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  in  the  state 
which  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
education;  and  (3)  a  survey  of  the 
publications,  committees,  official  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  actual  programs  of  the  lay 
organizations  in  the  state  which  are 
interested  in  the  products  of  the 
schools  or  in  the  support  of  schools. 
The  committee  believes  that  no  organ¬ 
ization  for  public  relations  can  endure 
long  which  does  not  get  at  the  facts  in 
these  three  general  areas  and  then  act 
upon  them. 

(b)  A  need  for  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  agents  of  the  associa¬ 


tion,  as  a  basis  for  cooperation.  Too 
frequently  committees,  departments, 
and  even  members  of  a  board  of  direo* 
tors  find  it  necessary  to  act  with  little 
or  no  understanding  of  what  other 
agents  in  the  association  are  striving 
to  do.  Sound  organization  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  free  and  ready  intramural 
exchange  of  plans  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  conduct  of  associations!  activity. 

(c)  A  need  for  coordination  of  con^ 
trol  and  efficient  use  of  counseling 
service  within  the  association.  Al¬ 
though  mutual  understanding  provides 
a  basis  for  cooperation,  there  is  need 
for  machinery  to  insure  consistent  ac¬ 
tion  among  the  various  aspects  of  the 
association’s  program  of  activity. 

4.  Sound  organization  must  unite 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
association  or  of  their  responsible  rep¬ 
resentatives  the  functions  of  (1)  pol¬ 
icy  formation,  (2)  projection  of  pro¬ 
gram,  and  (3)  appraisal  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  public  relations.  The  emphasis 
in  this  statement  is  upon  the  need  for 
the  association  as  such  to  retain  super¬ 
visory  control  of  the  public  relations 
aspects  of  all  its  activities. 

5.  Sound  organizaiion  must  dele¬ 
gate  the  actual  administration  of  the 
major  parts  of  a  formal  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  to  responsible  individu¬ 
als  and  hold  them  strictly  accountable. 
A  state  association  is  obviously  so 
large  and  unwieldy  that  resort  must 
be  had  to  the  delegation  of  authority 
with  power  to  act.  But  such  delega¬ 
tion  of  authority  can  prove  effective 
only  if  definite  activities  are  pro¬ 
grammed,  funds  and  personal  services 
are  explicitly  allocated,  and  a  method 
of  appraisal  of  results  is  set  up  — 
preferably  in  advance  of  action. 
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6.  Sound  organization  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  inevitability  of  continuing 
modification  and  change. 

Although  the  above  principles  and 
criteria  were  evolved  in  a  situation 
whore  attention  was  focused  upon  the 
problems  of  a  state  education  associa¬ 
tion  and  its  public  relations  program, 
it  seems  to  the  writer  that  they  may 
very  easily  be  applied  to  other  types 
of  professional  groups  among  educa¬ 
tors.  Wherever  a  distinction  must 
necessarily  be  drawn  between  the  legal 
and  professional  responsibilties,  some 
such  body  of  principles  may  well  be 
set  up  to  guide  the  organization  of  the 
activities  of  the  professional  group. 
Thus,  these  same  principles  might  be 
applied  to  a  local  teachers  club,  a 


county  organization  of  teachers,  or  a 
district  association,  as  well  as  a  state 
association. 

In  fairness  to  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  statement  reproduced  in 
part  in  this  article,  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  the  committee  members  consid¬ 
ered  these  pronouncements  as  tenta¬ 
tive  approximations  of  the  principles 
and  criteria  which  ought  finally  to  be 
set  up.  The  committee  welcomes  crit¬ 
icism  and  elaboration  of  these  state¬ 
ments  in  the  hope  that  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  problem  and  open  and 
free  discussion  of  its  possible  solutions 
may  lead  to  more  enduring  and  whole¬ 
some  bases  for  the  organization  of 
public  relation  programs  within  pro¬ 
fessional,  teachers  organizations. 
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The  interpretation  of  the  public 
schools  as  social  agencies  becomes 
increasingly  important.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  most  of  this  inter¬ 
pretation  must  be  made  by  members 
of  the  educational  profession.  When 
teachers  and  school  administrators 
seek  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the 
schools  and  the  needs  of  education  to 
the  community  they  are  frequently 
accused  of  seeking  special  privileges 
or  of  promoting  their  “special  inter¬ 
ests.”  However,  there  is  justification 
in  public  relations  programs  carried 
on  continuously  by  public  school  sys¬ 
tems.  School  groups  are  better  in¬ 
formed  regarding  the  needs  of  the 
schools  than  any  other  groups;  they 


are  more  vitally  interested  in  the  con¬ 
stant  improvement  of  the  schools  than 
any  other  organized  groups;  they  are 
supposedly  more  intelligently  aware 
of  desirable  changes  in  the  complex 
interrelationships  of  our  existing  so¬ 
cial  pattern. 

The  procedures  of  interpreting  the 
school  as  a  social  agency  is  at  least 
two  sided.  It  is  insufficient  merely  to 
consider  public  relations  or  school  in¬ 
terpretation  as  the  problem  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  schools  or  public  education  to 
the  lay  public.  Such  a  program  be¬ 
gins  in  the  middle  of  a  logical  plan 
—  it  begins  where  formal  education 
ceases.  The  program  should  begin 
when  the  child  first  enters  school.  It 
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is  necessary  to  bring  an  interpretation 
of  life  as  a  whole  into  the  school  so 
that  the  child  who  attends  the  school 
may  gain  an  early  appreciation  of  the 
school  in  its  indispensable  place  in 
social  organization.  In  this  way, 
school  interpretation  and  social  inter¬ 
pretation  become  synonymous.  Child 
education  and  adult  education  fuse 
into  a  continuous  plan. 

Some  General  User  of  Visual  Aids 

In  this  consideration,  the  term 
“visual  aids”  is  used  in  a  rather  broad 
sense  to  include  motion  pictures,  still- 
films,  slides,  pictures,  charts  and  dia¬ 
grams,  posters,  exhibits,  and  objects  or 
replicas.  Some  of  these  aids  are  not 
always  visual  alone,  but  sometimes 
may  be  in  audio-visual  combination. 
Visual  education,  or  the  use  of  visual 
aids,  is  too  frequently  considered 
largely  in  its  subject-matter  aspect. 
In  reality  visual  education  consists  of 
a  method  or  type  of  presentation  of 
practically  all  subject-matter. 

Visual  Aids  in  the  Classroom.  The 
uses  of  visual  aids  in  the  classroom 
are  almost  limitless.  They  present  an 
opportunity  to  bring  greater  reality 
into  the  school.  They  serve  to  inter¬ 
pret,  through  another  medium,  ideas 
that  are  abstract  and  sometimes  be¬ 
yond  the  understanding  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  increasing  use  of  silent  and 
sound  motion  pictures  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes  is  making  more  real 
and  more  understandable  many  school 
subjects.  Stories  have  come  to  life. 
Written  descriptions  of  far-away  places 
have  come  to  the  classroom  in  greater 
reality.  Difficult  explanations  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  scientific  processes  have 
been  simplified  with  pictures  that 


show  actual  conditions  in  logical  de¬ 
velopment.  Instruction  that  was  for¬ 
merly  dependent  only  upon  intangible 
ideas  conveyed  through  words  are  now 
interpreted  through  the  mediums  that 
are  familiar  in  the  everyday  life  of 
the  student.  And  because  the  motion 
pictures  are  of  real  things,  real  places, 
and  real  people  the  school  is  helping 
to  give  a  better  interpretation  of  social 
organization  than  ever  before.  Motion 
pictures  alone  may  be  a  vital  means 
of  beginning  this  process  of  interpre¬ 
tation  that  will  carry  throughout  life 
and  serve  to  create  an  ever-increasing 
understanding  of  the  place  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  public  school  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  social  organization. 

When  motion  pictures  are  supple¬ 
mented  by,  or  replaced  by,  pictures, 
slides,  posters  and  charts,  or  any  of 
the  other  visual  aids  for  classroom  in¬ 
struction,  according  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  different  aids  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  desires,  there  usually  results  a 
still  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  learner.  Acquaintance  with  the 
values  of  these  aids,  and  the  ability 
to  use  them  for  self-instruction  should 
first  be  gained  in  school.  Continued 
use  of  the  aids  when  school  days  are 
over  should  follow  naturally. 

The  Uses  of  Visual  Aids  in  Other 

Branches  of  Government. 

For  some  years  the  Michigan  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  has  pro¬ 
duced  motion  pictures  and  other  visual 
aids.  The  motion  pictures  are  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  understanding 
of  the  general  public  in  problems  of 
conservation  of  the  wild-life  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state.  They  are  shown 
in  schools  and  at  meetings  whenever 
opportunities  arise. 
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In  the  fall  of  1933,  the  City  of 
Detroit  produced  a  series  of  short 
sound  films  depicting  the  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  different  departments  of 
the  municipal  government.  Each  of 
these  short  films  was  attached  to  a 
weekly  news  reel  and  shown  in  most 
of  the  motion  picture  theaters  in  the 
city.  The  whole  series  presented  an 
understanding  of  city  government  that 
went  far  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
necessity  for  taxes  and  of  the  values 
received. 

The  Federal  Government  constantly 
is  producing  motion  pictures  and  other 
visual  aids  that  serve  to  keep  the 
country  informed  about  the  activities 
of  the  government.  These  are  devices 
for  the  presentation  of  facts  that  will 
tend  to  create  a  better  understanding 
of  the  necessity  and  functions  of  the 
government. 

Visual  Aids  in  Business  and  In¬ 
dustry.  Business  and  industry  are 
the  greatest  users  of  visual  aids  ever 
known.  The  present  plan  of  business 
organization  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  advertising.  And  advertising  is 
nothing  more  than  effective  use  of 
practically  all  types  of  visual  aids. 
If  the  public  schools  and  government 
could  finance  the  tremendous  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  that  are  used  by  private 
business  and  industry,  their  problems 
of  interpretation  would  approach  solu¬ 
tion  more  simply  and  more  directly. 

Every  billboard  with  its  pictures 
and  simply  worded  statement  is  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  visual  aids  in 
telling  the  story  that  is  advertised. 
Commercial  organizations  have  turned 
to  motion  pictures  to  tell  the  story  of 
their  products  and  their  aims  and 
purposes.  Every  avenue  of  indirect 
advertising  through  motion  pictures  is 


utilized.  The  success  of  every  news¬ 
paper  is  founded  upon  the  amount  of 
visual  material  formed  by  its  pages  of 
advertisements.  Every  product  sold 
by  the  retail  merchants  is  displayed 
for  visual  inspection. 

The  objective  proof,  in  dollars  and 
cents  income,  of  practically  every  bus¬ 
iness  determines  the  value  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  usually  with  visual  aids. 
If  the  results  of  education  or  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  government  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  such  simple,  concrete  meas¬ 
ures  as  those  which  are  used  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  the  problems  of  in¬ 
terpreting  these  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

Specific  Uses  of  Visual  Aids  foe 
Intebpretino  the  Schools 

Exhibits.  “A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition,”  recently  held  in  Chicago, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  education  by 
means  of  exhibits.  Visitors  to  this 
exposition  included  many  people  of 
the  school  profession.  These  teachers 
were  able  to  see  the  various  techniques 
used  in  the  exhibit  displays. 

For  many  years,  the  use  of  exhibits 
as  a  visual  aid  for  interpreting  the 
schools  has  been  carried  out  by  a  large 
number  of  school  systems.  The  types 
of  exhibits  used  have  consisted  of 
photographs,  posters,  drawings  and 
the  diorama.  These  exhibits  must  be 
carefully  planned  to  interpret  the 
schools  to  the  public.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find,  on  occasion,  where  com¬ 
bination  types  are  used.  Exhibits 
that  have  been  properly  planned  may 
be  kept  intact  and  have  many  uses. 
They  are  like  books  with  many  excel¬ 
lent  pictures.  For  example:  an  ex¬ 
hibit  on  Health  Education  activities  is 
a  very  fine  exhibit  for  the  public  to 
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view.  In  this  exhibit,  the  complete 
pictorial  story  of  Health  Education 
activities  may  be  displayed.  The  pub¬ 
lic  may  view  this  exhibit  and  see  the 
Health  Education  activities  that  are 
normally  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  It  is  always  pleasing  for 
parents  to  review  an  exhibit  of  this 
type  and  see  the  efforts  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  as  they  are  recorded  in  this  pic¬ 
torial  setting. 

Practically  all  instructional  activi¬ 
ties  may  be  shown  to  the  public  by 
means  of  exhibits.  These  exhibits 
have  a  direct  appeal  to  the  public  and 
in  all  cases  they  present  a  true  story 
of  the  instructional  activities  that  are 
being  taught  in  our  modern  schools. 
It  is  always  desirable  that  the  content 
of  the  exhibits  should  be  carefully 
selected.  The  exhibit  should  be  self- 
explanatory. 

Motion  Pictures  of  School  Activi¬ 
ties.  The  use  of  the  motion  picture 
for  interpreting  the  schools  is  one  that 
has  a  novel  appeal  to  the  public.  In¬ 
structional  activities,  by  becoming  a 
part  of  a  motion  picture  film,  give  a 
reality  to  school  activities.  Several 
years  ago,  the  Elementary  Platoon 
organization  was  started  in  many 
cities.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  a 
three-reel  motion  picture  film  was 
made  giving,  in  proper  continuity,  the 
organization  and  the  activities  of  an 
Elementary  Platoon  School.  At  first, 
the  citizenry  in  Detroit  was  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  actual  meaning  of 
Platoon  organization.  This  film  was 
shown  to  school  people  and  to  lay 
organizations.  The  public  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  different  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  Elementary  School 
had  arrived.  It  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  large  audiences  to  visit 


the  first  few  schools  that  had  the  new 
type  of  organization,  but  by  means  of 
the  motion  picture,  many  audiences  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  in 
many  other  cities  in  the  nation  were 
able  to  see  not  only  the  Detroit  situa¬ 
tion,  but  also  the  similar  organizati<ni 
that  had  been  set  up  for  many  other 
cities. 

It  is  also  feasible  to  make  a  series 
of  motion  pictures  whereby  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  have  interpreted  to  them 
the  proper  functions  of  the  schools. 
Some  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
schools  to  the  children  has  been  done 
for  a  long  time  by  actual  teaching  or 
book  instruction.  Yet  these  youngsters 
have  never  received  the  complete  story 
of  school  interpretation. 

Slides  for  Use  at  Puhlic  Meetings. 
Public  meetings  are  held  during  each 
week  of  the  entire  year.  These  meet¬ 
ings  include  all  types  of  organizations 
of  men  and  women.  It  is  a  very  fine 
thing  to  call  attention  of  the  people 
attending  these  meetings  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
production  of  a  series  of  slides.  This 
series  of  slides  should  be  made  so  that 
the  paramount  items  of  education  will 
interpret  the  schools  to  the  public.  In 
many  cases,  these  slides  may  be  placed 
into  a  small  machine  to  tell  a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  schools.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  a  very  interesting  fact  about 
the  public  schools  is  the  increase  in 
the  enrollment.  With  increased  en¬ 
rollment,  it  is  necessary  that  many 
other  developments  take  place  in  the 
schools.  This  combined  story  may 
well  be  presented  in  slide  form  to  the 
public.  Interpreting  the  schools  by 
means  of  visual  aids  is  a  program  that 
must  be  carried  out  by  those  in  the 
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teaching  profession.  The  public  wishes 
to  know  the  facts  about  the  schools 
but  most  of  its  members  are  too  busy 
to  search  in  many  places  for  these 
facts.  Thus,  a  small  number  of  slides 
may  call  attention  to  facts  relating  to 
the  schools.  This  mode  of  interpretr 
ing  the  schools  is  one  step  in  a  com¬ 
plete  cycle  that  should  always  be  in 
effect  in  order  that  the  public  may 
know  more  about  the  schools. 

Newspaper  Pictures  of  School  Ac¬ 
tivities.  Many  pictures  of  school  activ¬ 
ities  appear  in  newspapers.  Gener¬ 
ally  they  are  the  wrong  type  of  pic¬ 
ture  and,  in  some  cases,  they  bring 
about  misinterpretations.  However, 
carefully  selected  pictures  of  school 
activities  are  very  valuable  visual  aids 
which  may  be  used  for  interpreting 
the  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the 
press  has  a  very  wide  distribution. 
Those  people  who  are  unable  to  read 
a  great  deal  will,  in  all  cases,  look  at 
the  pictures.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
have  a  newspaper  maintain  one  com¬ 
plete  page  of  pictures  relating  to 
school  activities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  pictures  may  be  so  selected  that 
there  is  a  very  definite  continuity 
which  represents  progressive  educa¬ 
tion.  For  example:  a  newspaper  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  might  very  well 
plan  a  complete  series  on  the  history 
of  the  state.  Another  series  of  news¬ 
paper  pictures  could  relate  to  the 
various  special  weeks  that  are  now 
known  in  education.  And  of-  course, 
another  series  of  pictures  might  very 
well  include  the  developments  of 
school  activities,  carefully  chosen  from 
the  nation  at  large. 

The  Museum.  Several  types  of 
visual  aids  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  above  paragraphs.  Other  types  of 


visual  aids  which  many  use  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  schools  are  those  that  are 
found  in  the  museum.  In  the  museum 
one  may  view  paintings  and  drawings, 
printed  books,  manuscripts,  geological 
exhibits,  specimens  and  models  which 
give  an  historical  and  geographical 
experience  otherwise  not  available. 
The  museum  materials  may  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  makes  possible  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  schools  of  the  past, 
present  and  future.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  thousands  of  people  visit¬ 
ing  the  museums  each  year.  But  it  is 
true  that  many  people  who  should 
visit  the  museums  do  not  do  so.  It 
is  again,  therefore,  the  duty  of  edu¬ 
cators  to  take  samples  of  the  museum 
materials  and  place  them  before  the 
public  so  that  they  may  again  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  another  phase 
on  education  as  interpreted  through 
the  schools. 

Values  of  Visual  Aids  in  School 
Inteepretation 

The  value  of  visual  aids  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  school  interpretation  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  Schools  and 
school  systems  have  neglected  to  use 
these  mediums  for  explaining  their 
needs  and  their  functions  to  the  extent 
that  the  same  mediums  are  used  in 
other  fields.  The  greater  use  of  these 
aids  is  both  desirable  and  feasible. 

Aids  Present  a  True  Story.  Pic¬ 
tures,  both  motion  and  still,  are  pho¬ 
tographs  of  real  things.  They  show 
first  of  all  the  picture  of  the  situation 
that  needs  explanation.  In  addition 
they  create  an  impression  which  is 
individual  to  each  person  who  sees 
them.  To  those  who  have  never  actu¬ 
ally  experienced  the  situation  that  is 
interpreted  in  the  picture  there  is 
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brought  a  greater  degree  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding. 

Permit  Selection  of  Items  for  In- 
terpretcUion.  It  is  possible  in  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  poster,  or  an  exhibit  to  select 
those  situations  which  are  in  greatest 
need  of  interpretation.  The  extrane¬ 
ous  items,  not  pertinent  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  under  observation  which  tend  to 
confuse  the  interpretation,  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  Those  features  of  the  schools 
which  are  most  frequently  criticized 
are  usually  those  about  which  people 
are  least  informed.  Through  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  items  to  be  interpreted  it 
becomes  possible  to  direct  attention  to 
the  desirable  features  of  these  same 
conditions. 

Visual  Aids  Impart  Information 
Quickly.  The  use  of  motion  pictures, 
pictures,  exhibits  and  other  types  of 
visual  aids  affords  a  method  of  im¬ 
parting  accurate  interpretation  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Frequently 
some  of  these  aids  when  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  speeches  tell  the  whole 
story  long  before  the  speaker  has 
covered  his  introductory  statement. 
Those  people  who  are  predominantly 
visually  minded  secure  the  desired 
information  immediately. 

Supplement  Printed  and  Spoken 
Information.  Even  though  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  interpreting  the  schools  de¬ 


pends  upon  the  traditional  methods  of 
printed  and  spoken  presentation  of 
facts,  visual  aids  may  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  to  supplement  the  information 
presented.  An  exhibit  arranged  in  a 
room  where  a  meeting  is  held  extends 
the  influence  of  the  program.  Slides 
used  in  connection  with  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  emphasize  the  spoken  words. 
Posters  displayed  before  an  audience 
supplement  all  other  materials. 

Makes  Interpretation  Interesting. 
The  use  of  any  of  the  visual  aids  adds 
animation  to  the  program.  If  the 
materials  are  carefully  selected  and 
show  children  in  real  situations,  or 
show  the  products  of  children  in  their 
school  activities,  greater  interest  usu¬ 
ally  results.  Rather  than  to  detract, 
such  aids  and  methods  probably  arouse 
interest  and  thereby  gain  greater  at¬ 
tention  for  the  rest  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 

Any  plan  which  makes  use  of  the 
available  visual  aids  for  interpreting 
the  schools  as  a  social  agency  will 
lessen  the  possibilities  for  misinter¬ 
pretation.  It  will  enlarge  the  field  of 
personal  experiences.  It  will  help  to 
make  the  place  and  function  of  the 
school  understandable  to  all  and  will 
give  reality  to  the  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  continuance  of  progressive 
growth. 
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ttTT  must  be  true;  I  saw  it  in 
print.” 

«  «  * 

The  power  of  the  printed  word  still 
persists,  despite  expose  of  ballyhoo 
and  propaganda. 

,  Much  money  is  being  spent  and 
considerable  confidence  placed  in  the 
use  of  printed  materials  as  a  means 
of  interpreting  “public  education.” 
It  is  therefore  timely  to  consider  the 
relative  importance  and  the  effective 
use  of  the  printed  word  for  public 
relations  purposes. 

In  the  minds  of  far  too  many 
people,  the  term  public  relations  is 
synonymous  with  publicity.  Publici¬ 
ty,  to  them,  consists  of  the  printed 
word.  Such  individuals  picture  pub¬ 
lic  relations  as  a  one-ring  circus,  with 
publicity  as  the  ring  master  cracking 
his  whip  over  a  group  of  trained  acro¬ 
bats  who  are  headlined  as  “printed 
materials.” 

Public  relations  is  neither  a  pana¬ 
cea  nor  an  orthodox  method  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  Suggestions  in  this  article 
are  based  upon  the  philosophy  that 
education  is  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  people.  Public  relations  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  function  and  responsibility 
of  the  school  administration  and  of 
the  teaching  profession,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  selfish  advancement,  or  for 
“white-washing,”  or  for  preventing 
changes,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
honestly  informing  the  public  as  to 
what  is  being  done  with  its  money, 
and  why. 


Such  an  interpretation  of  public 
relations  implies  honest  and  unselfish 
motives,  and  therein  lies  the  sharp 
distinction  between  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  School  publicly  means 
the  obtaining  of  public  attention  or 
interest  (advertising  of  school),  where¬ 
as  public  relations  has  as  its  purpose 
the  promotion  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  public  schools. 
Publicity  is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  public  attention  received. 
In  contrast,  public  relations  should  be 
valued  only  in  terms  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  appreciation,  and  good  will 
obtained  through  a  continuous  infor¬ 
mational  service. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  sharp  difference 
between  propaganda  and  continuous 
informational  service.  Propaganda  is 
an  arbitrary  selection  of  facts,  or  al¬ 
leged  facts,  intended  to  develop  to  a 
predetermined  conclusion.  In  con¬ 
trast,  continuous  informational  serv¬ 
ice  is  an  unbiased,  adequate  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts  without  any  attempt  to 
(unduly)  influence  conclusions  to  be 
derived  from  these  facts. 

These  distinctions  qualify  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  “What  is  the 
relative  importance  of  the  printed 
word  in  a  public  relations  program?” 
The  printed  word  is  one  of  several 
avenues  of  supplying  the  public  with 
continuous  information  and  honest 
interpretation  of  public  school  pur¬ 
poses,  problems,  costs,  and  activities. 

The  assumption  that  “public  educa¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
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people”*  carries  with  it  the  necessity 
of  abiding  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  educator  cannot  have  his  pie  and 
eat  it  too.  He  either  must  give  all 
the  facts  to  the  people  and  accept 
their  decisions  so  far  as  general  ob¬ 
jectives  and  policies  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  or  he  must  re¬ 
nounce  his  “lip  service”  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  public  relations  (as  inter¬ 
preted  and  defined  in  this  article). 

The  first  part  of  this  discussion 
considered  the  relative  importance  of 
the  printed  word  in  public  relations. 
The  remainder  of  the  article  deals 
with  three  factors  contributing  to  the 
effectiveness  of  printed  materials; 
namely,  (1)  content  (in  terms  of  pur¬ 
pose)  ;  (2)  format;  (3)  distribution. 

In  these  modern  days,  wherever 
three  or  more  are  gathered  together 
in  the  name  of  American  democracy, 
a  committee  is  organized,  a  movement 
launched,  and  a  publicity  committee 
appointed.  The  first  assignment  of 
that  publicity  committee  is  to  get  an 
item  in  the  papers. 

It  may  be  that  the  literal  belief  of 
the  Bible  throughout  several  centuries 
when  it  w'as  the  principal  embodiment 
of  the  printed  word,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  conception  of  textbooks  as  the 
sources  of  “gospel”  truth,  have  led  to 
the  popular  notion  that  things  which 
are  in  frint  are  ipso  facto  true  and 
important.  Or  it  may  be,  as  many 
editors  insist,  that  Mr.  Citizen  looks 
upon  newspapers  and  magazines  as 
guardians  of  his  rights  of  free  speech, 
and  he  therefore  has  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  press.  And  it  may  be  an 
understanding  of  this  mass  psychology 
that  prompts  all  uplifters  to  seek  first 


the  publicity  of  the  press,  expecting 
that  all  other  publicity  will  be  added 
thereto. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  nevertheless 
is  true  that  the  first  demand  made  up¬ 
on  public  relations  workers  in  the 
school  field  is  the  call  for  publicity 
in  newspapers  and  other  publications. 
It  seems  to  be  a  complacent  belief  that 
the  mere  sending  of  releases  marked 
for  the  “attention  of  the  editor”  and 
“for  immediate  release”  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  obtain  space  in  publica¬ 
tions.  Although  a  few  have  learned 
otherwise  through  experience,  some 
retain  the  naive  belief  that  the  send¬ 
ing  of  releases  will  result  automati¬ 
cally  in  publicity  for  and  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  any  project  and  its 
problems,  whether  it  be  the  need  for 
a  home  for  three-legged  d<^  or  the 
sponsoring  of  an  “Eat-More-Spinach 
Day.” 

The  educator  is  much  at  fault  for 
his  difficulties  (if  he  has  them)  with 
newspapers.  A  recent  study  by  Adams* 
in  which  newspaper  editors  in  every 
class  of  city  were  questioned,  revealed 
that  eighty  percent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  criticized  school  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  as  being  “shot  full  with  highly 
promotional  and  selfish  propaganda.” 
The  editors  indicted  school  publicity 
on  counts  of  being  too  secretive,  vague 
as  to  financial  matters,  or  otherwise 
low  in  news  value.  Six  recommends-, 
tions,  summarized  by  Adams  from  the 
replies  of  editors,  are  apropos  here : 

1.  Establish  corUinuous  contact 
v'ith  the  press.  Reach  the  newspapers 
regularly  by  personal  visitation,  tele¬ 
phone,  wire,  or  through  their  author¬ 
ized  representatives. 


1  Moehiman,  RuUetin  No.  11,  M.  E.  A.,  lAnsinK,  Michigran. 

2  “A  Study  of  the  Relationahlpa  of  the  Schoola  and  the  Preaa  in  Michigan  during  1933 >34.' 
J.  Harry  Adama.  Maater'a  Theala.  Univeraity  of  Michigan,  1934. 
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2.  Revise  educational  news  stand¬ 
ards.  Acquire  the  reportorial  point  of 
riew  as  to  what  constitutes  news. 

3.  Give  the  newspapers  ail  of  the 
facts.  Hesitancy,  of  school  adminis¬ 
trators  to  repose  confidence  in  report¬ 
ers  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  similar 
lack  of  confidence  in  school  heads  by 
the  reporters. 

4.  Coordinate  school  news  service. 
The  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
educational  news  relating  to  that  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  coordinated  under 
a  competent  individual  or  group,  pref¬ 
erably  trained  in  news  reporting. 

5.  Drop  attempts  to  propagandize. 
Sincere  or  not,  much  that  passes  from 
the  schools  to  the  press  as  news  is 
promptly  labeled  “propaganda”  and 
tossed  into  the  wastebasket.  Avoid¬ 
ance  of  this  situation  seems  to  depend, 
to  some  extent,  upon  educators  finding 
out  what  constitutes  unbiased  news 
material  according  to  press  standards, 
and  then  conforming  strictly  to  the 
principle  set  forth. 

6.  Acquire  new  concept  of  rela¬ 
tionship.^.  Regard  the  school  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  responsible  to  the  public  in 
all  of  its  various  activities. 

“Give  your  copy  the  breath  of  life” 
is  a  much-deserved  admonition  from 
newspaper,  men  receiving  school  copy. 
“If  you  want  it  to  interest  or  influ¬ 
ence  the  masses  of  people,  you  must 
appeal  to  their  emotions,  to  their 
imagination  and  to  their  own  personal 
interests,”  the  editor  advises.  Reader 
interest  in  many  newspapers  and 
popular  magazines  is  obtained  by 
“playing  up”  conflicts,  whether  it  be 
in  love,  politics,  war,  or  religion. 

To  dramatize  “education”  copy  is 


not  an  easy  assignment  Printed  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  high  pressure  cam¬ 
paigns  often  are  effective  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  (and  a  boomerang 
afterward!)  In  such  copy  the  enemy 
can  be  brought  out  and  fought  in  the 
open.  But  in  a  continuous  informa¬ 
tion  of  service,  the  conflict  is  more 
abstract.  In  an  article  entitled,  “Is 
There  a  Conspiracy  Against  Public 
Education  ?”,*  J.  B.  Edmonson,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  TJniveiv 
sity  of  Michigan,  discusses  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fighting  the  invisible  enemy. 
He  states:  “Is  there  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  the  free  public  school  system 
of  America?  If  so,  who  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  conspiracy  and  what  are  the 
real  motives  of  the  conspirators  ? 
These  questions  are  frequently  asked 
by  those  who  feel  that  the  widespread 
attacks  on  free  public  education  have 
the  earmarks  of  a  well-organized  con¬ 
spiracy.  So  far  as  I  can  determine, 
there  is  no  nation-wide  organized  con¬ 
spiracy  in  the  usual  sense,  but  there 
are  numerous  proposals  for  changes  in 
policies  of  public  education  that  would 
ultimately  destroy  our  present  pro¬ 
gram  of  free  public  education  with  its 
emphasis  on  education  for  children 
regardless  of  the  economic  or  social 
status  of  their  parents.  The  support 
secured  for  these  proposals  is  such  as 
strongly  to  suggest  a  real  conspiracy 
with  shrewd  and  aggressive  leader¬ 
ship.  It  would  be  easier  to  combat 
the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  if 
there  were  recognized  conspirators 
who  would  come  into  the  open  and 
make  a  fair  fight.” 

Whether  the  copy  is  intended  to  be 
dramatic  or  merely  informational, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  some  of  the 


S  "la  There  a  Conspiracy  Against  Public  Education?”  J.  B.  Eidmonson.  Michigan  EklucaUon 
Journal,  January.  1934. 
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faults  that  are  all  too  characteristic  of 
^‘education”  public  relations  copy. 
The  greatest  of  these  mistakes  is  the 
writing  of  copy  in  that  mysterious 
language  called  “pedageese.”  Such 
words  as  “projects,”  “individualiza¬ 
tion,”  “motivation,”  and  “rehabilita¬ 
tion”  have  little  or  no  vital  meaning 
to  the  layman.  If  the  article  is  in¬ 
tended  for  reading  by  the  public,  it 
must  be  written  in  the  layman’s  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  city  editor  reminds  his  staflF 
daily  that  “brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.” 
He  insists  that  conciseness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  are  the  first  essentials  of  good 
copy.  Too  much  writing  is  in  the 
nature  of  buckshot  firing,  the  theory 
being  that  the  firing  of  thousands  of 
words  will  bag  a  few  ideas.  Take 
time  to  write  a  short  article.  The 
shorter  the  article,  the  longer  it  takes 
to  write  it.  Study  carefully  the  amount 
of  time  that  the  intended  audience 
will  give  to  the  reading  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  article.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
submit  the  proposed  copy  to  several 
of  the  intended  audience.  Find  out 
what  it  means  or  does  not  mean  to 
them,  and  correct  your  copy  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  gamut  of  printed  materials  in¬ 
cludes  newspapers,  magazines,  house 
organs,  bulletins,  notices,  posters, 
handbills,  school  publications,  annual 
reports,  manuals,  report  cards,  diplo¬ 
mas  and  certificates,  tardy  and  excuse 
blanks,  letterheads,  brochures,  pam¬ 
phlets,  programs,  cartoons,  charts, 
stickers,  and  form  letters.  The  format 
of  each  type  of  material  is  a  study  in 
itself,  involving  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  both  in  planning  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Obviously,  the  preparation  of 
such  material  in  any  large  quantity 


requires  the  services  of  someone  who 
is  trained  in  the  field. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  indi¬ 
viduals  and  large  organizations  who 
spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  printed 
materials  are  reluctant  to  spend  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty-five  dollars  for  “lay¬ 
outs”  or  for  the  services  of  a  trained 
copywriter,  even  though  such  services 
might  double  the  effectiveness  of  the 
publication  and  thus  bring  a  much 
greater  return  on  the  original  invest¬ 
ment. 

Failure  to  place  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lications  definitely  in  charge  of  trained 
individuals,  or  the  equally  disastrous 
practice  of  overloading  such  individ¬ 
uals  with  a  multiplicity  of  errands 
and  responsibilities,  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
printed  word  in  public  school  rela¬ 
tions.  Consequently,  much  of  the 
printed  material  that  is  foisted  upon 
the  public  for  purposes  of  interpret¬ 
ing  public  education  is  damaging  evi¬ 
dence  in  itself.  The  casual  reader 
may  not  know  why  the  pamphlet  fails 
to  influence  him,  but  he  knows  that  it 
does  not  click.  Inexcusable  faults  of 
printed  materials  include: 

1.  Conflicting  type  faces.  Styles 
of  type  connote  much. 

2.  Crowded  typography.  The  gen¬ 
erous  use  of  white  space  adds  much 
to  the  attractiveness  and  legibility  of 
printing. 

3.  Ineffective  headings.  Headings 
are  the  show  window's  for  ideas  con¬ 
tained  in  the  article.  Headings  should 
arouse  interest  and  curiosity,  as  well 
as  indicate  the  nature  of  the  article. 

4.  Misuse  of  cuts.  Odd  sizes  of 
cuts,  some  with  line,  some  without, 
and  with  variations  in  screen,  often 
are  seen  in  the  same  material.  The 
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layout  man  can  prevent  such  conflicts. 

5.  UnsuUable  size,  or  weight,  or 
color  of  paper.  Much  money  can  he 
saved  in  the  selection  of  economical 
paper  and  appropriate  sizes.  Psycho¬ 
logical  and  practical  factors  enter  in¬ 
to  the  use  of  colors. 

6.  Poor  printing.  Poor  printing 
usually  results  from  purchases  made 
on  the  basis  of  price.  If  bids  must 
be  obtained,  they  should  be  based  on 
definite  specifications.  Be  sure  that 
the  printer  has  adequate  equipment 
and  an  experienced  staff.  He  should 
prevent  these  six  inexcusable  faults. 
If  the  school  administrator  has  no 
one  on  his  staff  who  is  trained  in  the 
field  of  publications,  he  will  do  well 
to  select  a  printer  who  also  will  be  a 
technical  adviser  to  him. 

Too  much  printing  is  for  the  print¬ 


er’s  sake!  A  most  artistic  pamphlet 
is  of  little  value  if  it  gathers  dust  in 
the  storeroom.  Planning  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  pamphlet  is  equally  as 
important  as  planning  the  content. 
Printed  material  is  more  effective  if 
someone  has  paved  the  way  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  it,  or  by  arousing  expectations 
for  it.  Publications  handed  out  at 
mass  meetings,  lectures,  or  other  pro¬ 
grams  usually  are  more  effective  than 
those  distributed  to  “cold”  receivers. 

The  printed  word  is  by  no  means 
“the  last  word”  in  public  school  rela¬ 
tions.  The  teacher-child-parent  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  the  contacts  between 
school  personnel  and  the  community 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  basic  ave¬ 
nues  of  public  relations.  The  printed 
word  should  be  used  to  facilitate  these 
contacts. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  HAMTRAMCK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  events  of  the  past  few  years 
are  in  themselves  evidence  enough 
of  the  necessity  for  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  The  public,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  expected  to  appre¬ 
ciate  only  those  things  which  it  under¬ 
stands. 

Appreciative  understanding  is  based 
upon  familiarity  with  a  subject, 
which,  in  turn,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
constant  informational  flow. 

Home  contacts  are  a  most  essential 
phase  of  the  general  public  relations 
program.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
group  most  vitally  concerned  with 
public  school  welfare  is  the  one  com¬ 
posed  of  parents  whose  children  at¬ 
tend  the  public  schools. 


The  basic  interest  of  parents  is 
vested  in  their  children,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  that  interest  to  the  schools, 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  lives 
of  the  children,  is  merely  a  matter  of 
proper  contact. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  necessary  to  con¬ 
vince  the  parent  that  his  co-operation 
is  needed,  to  secure  it.  Interest  in 
school  affairs  is  easily  aroused. 

The  matter  of  directing  the  aroused 
interest  of  the  parent  group  into 
proper  channels  is  the  problem  which 
next  confronts  the  public  relations 
agency,  for  rest  assured  that  that 
aroused  interest  is  going  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  some  way,  positively  or  nega- 
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tivelj.  It  must  be  directed  toward 
mutual  and  beneficial  goals,  and  not 
permitted  to  expend  itself  in  destruc¬ 
tive  criticisms  founded  upon  poorly 
conceived  hearsay  reports  of  condi¬ 
tions. 

All  means  and  agencies,  oral,  writ¬ 
ten,  and  visual,  must  be  utilized  to 
this  end. 

Among  the  possibilities  for  written 
contacts,  one  of  the  most  effective  is 
the  “Home  Contact  Bulletin,”  or 
“Letters  to  Parents”  as  this  medium 
is  commonly  called.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  simple,  direct,  factual 
message,  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  to  the  parents. 

General  Content. 

The  general  content  must  be  in 
harmony  with  both  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  objective.  The  particular 
problem  of  the  moment  must  be  met 
in  terms  of  the  long-time  policy.  The 
immediate  purpose  is  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  whatever  problematical 
condition  it  is  most  desirable  to  have 
brought  into  the  limelight  at  the  time. 
The  ultimate  purpose  must  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  fits  into  the  long-time 
plan  consistently. 

It  is  better  to  foresee  a  need  for 
information,  and  to  meet  it  before¬ 
hand  than  to  attempt  to  cure  an 
unpleasant  public  misunderstanding 
later.  Opportune  informational  serv¬ 
ice  forestalls  many  misunderstandings 
and  problems,  and  the  home  contact 
bulletin  serves  this  purpose  valuably. 

The  subject  matter  will  be  effective 
to  the  degree  that  it  appeals  to  the 
vital  themes  of  human  interest  in 
terms  of  the  parent-child-teacher  tri¬ 
umvirate. 

Adaptation, 

The  home  contact  letter  or  bulletin 


must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  com¬ 
munity.  One  must  carefully  consider 
the  material  in  the  light  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  character.  Is  it  an  industrial, 
residential,  agricultural,  or  foreign- 
bom  community?  Are  the  residents 
generally  wealthy  or  poor  ?  Such  con¬ 
siderations  must  determine  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  and  character  of  the  message. 

The  average  level  of  understanding 
of  the  district  must  be  met,  in  vocabu¬ 
lary,  diction,  and  phraseology. 

^revity. 

I  Brevity  is  not  only  essential  in  this 
/  case,  —  but  its  converse  is  the  height 
f  of  nonsense.  There  is  no  particular 
joy  in  merely  gathering  information, 
printing  it,  and  having  it  carried  home 
to  the  wastebasket.  If  the  letter  is  to 
be  involved  and  lengthy,  much  time 
and  expense  can  be  saved  by  throwing 
the  paper  into  the  school  wastebasket 
before  printing  the  message  on  it,  and 
calling  it  a  day. 

Once  the  message  is  decided  upon, 
its  substance  should  be  “boiled  down,'’ 
to  the  most  essential  facts,  stated  in 
the  fewest  words  possible.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  a  two-hundred  word  mes¬ 
sage  read  by  the  community  at  large 
than  to  have  a  thousand-word  message 
read  by  a  few. 

Simplicity. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  the 
home  contact  bulletin, — simplicity  of 
thought,  diction,  vocabulary,  and 
phraseology.  It  is  seldom  that  a  situ¬ 
ation  is  met  where  the  most  complex 
of  situations  cannot  be  expressed  in 
simple  terms.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
message  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  this 
type  of  contact. 

It  has  been  determined  by  Prof. 
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Arthur  B.  Moehlmau  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  that  a  sixth-grade 
level  of  understanding  is  the  best  to 
employ  in  the  average  community. 
The  content  of  the  prospective  letter 
can  easily  be  checked  with  the  pupils 
of  the  sixth-grade  classes  for  under- 
standability. 

In  general  it  is  wise  to  avoid  multi¬ 
syllabic  words  and  unusual  phrases 
and  colloquialisms. 

Attractive  and  arresting  phrase¬ 
ology  should  be  employed.  Superflu¬ 
ous  words  should  be  carefully  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Typography  and  Set-up. 

Twelve-point  type  on  a  fourteen- 
point  base  will  be  found  to  be  a  large 
enough  type  to  be  easily  read  by  the 
average  person  if  selected  in  a  clear 
type,  such  as  Century,  Ionic,  Antique, 
or  Old  Style,  all  of  which  are  linotype 
faces. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  and 
ease  in  handling,  as  thin  a  stock  as  is 
consistent  with  the  printer’s  technical 
set-up  can  be  used.  A  dull  finish  is 
best,  unless  half-tone  illustrations  are 
planned,  in  which  case  a  glossy  finish 
paper  will  give  best  results. 

The  following  stock  is  recom¬ 
mended  : 

1.  (Without  Half-tones). 

Egg  Shell  Finish — Substance  120. 

2.  (With  Half-tones). 

Machine  Finish  Book — Substance 

120. 

A  five-by-fourtcen-inch  sheet,  when 
folded  once,  will  make  a  four-page 
folder,  five  by  seven  inches  in  size. 
This  is  a  convenient  size. 

Readability  will  be  enhanced  if  the 
type  is  set  in  columns  not  to  exceed 
four  inches,  or  twenty-four  picas  in 


width,  and  if  paragraphs  are  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  six  lines. 

The  front  page  should  contain  the 
introductory  message  or  “lead”  phrases 
and  should  be  designed  to  “invite” 
the  reader  to  continue  to  the  message 
proper  on  the  inside  pages. 

Either  the  front  or  back  page  of 
the  folder  should  hold  the  illustration 
if  one  is  used.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  a  good  illustration  greatly 
enhances  the  “inviting”  qualities  of 
the  folder. 

The  signature  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  in  script,  lends  a  personal  touch 
to  the  message. 

Where  Printed  Material  Is  Impossible. 

Where  economic  conditions  prohibit 
the  cost  of  printed  material,  even  in 
the  economical  form  described  above, 
the  following  suggestion  may  help  to 
make  the  written  contact  possible. 

1.  The  superintendent  or  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  staff  prepares  the  message. 
(An  interesting  project  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  having  the  children  them¬ 
selves  prepare  certain  types  of  mes- 
.sages  which  come  within  their  under¬ 
standing.) 

2.  The  sixth-grade  classes  “test” 
it  for  understandability. 

3.  The  penmanship  or  English 
classes  produce  the  requisite  number 
of  copies. 

4.  The  art  classes  illustrate  the 
material. 

5.  All  classes  discuss  the  material. 
Distribution. 

In  distributing  the  home-contact 
bulletins  to  the  parents  the  natural 
interest  of  the  parent  in  the  affairs  of 
his  children  can  be  utilized  by  having 
each  classroom  teacher  discuss  the 
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contents  of  the  bulletin  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  before  taking  it  to  their  parents. 
Motivating  the  children  to  feel  that 
they  are  the  couriers  of  a  personal 
message  from  their  superintendent  to 
their  parents  will  help  considerably 


in  making  the  contact  a  success.  The 
parents  will  naturally  react  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  motivated  in  the 
child,  and  this  reaction  often  carries 
over  to  a  genuine  concern  about  school 
activities. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  TEACHING 

Rev.  Richard  K.  Morton 

first  CONOREX5ATIONAL  CHURCH,  ROCKLAND.  MASSACHUSETTS 


My  work,  like  that  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher,  requires  me  to 
be  concerned  not  only  with  the 
technique  of  teaching  principles  and 
processes,  but  also  with  the  goals, 
functions,  or  outcomes  of  teaching. 
In  these  few  words  it  is  not  my  desire 
to  consider  at  all  the  technique  of 
teaching,  but  rather  to  evaluate  that 
technique  in  the  light  of  its  outcomes 
in  the  lives  of  growing  young  people 
sent  out  of  the  schools  as  graduates. 

Certain  developments  and  trends 
have  seemed  to  be  in  evidence  in  mv 
field. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  be 
amazed,  for  example,  at  the  number 
of  high-school  graduates  who  made 
even  an  excellent  record  in  their  aca¬ 
demic  studies,  and  yet  who  possess 
very  colorless  personalities,  lack  essen¬ 
tial  moral  qualities,  and  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess  little  general  intelligence  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness. 

Take  such  trivial  incidents  as  the 
following.  In  these  dayj  some  girls 
who  have  graduated  from  high  school 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  securing 
any  kind  of  employment.  They  stay 
at  home  waiting  for  something  to  de¬ 
velop.  In  some  cases  they  have  been 
asked  to  help  in  homes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  —  to  help  with  the  meals  or 
the  general  housework,  or  to  assist  in 


the  reception  of  guests  and  other  func¬ 
tions  of  entertaining.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  girls  have  shown  utter 
ignorance  of  what  to  do,  have  been 
st‘lf-conscious,  confused,  and  utterly 
unreliable,  seeming  not  to  be  able  to 
think  out  for  themselves  the  simplest 
situation.  And  as  one  who  is  in  close 
contact  with  such  young  people,  al¬ 
though  technically  outside  of  academic 
circles,  I  am  disturbed  by  these  facts 
and  this  trend.  I  believe  in  education 
for  life;  the  more  facts  we  have,  the 
better,  and  the  greater  criteria  for 
their  interpretation  and  evaluation, 
the  better.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
memorization  of  facts,  the  doing  of 
lessons,  the  faithful  submission  to 
discipline,  will  accomplish  the  entire 
priM’ess  desired. 

With  the  decline  of  home  life  and 
home  training,  we  must  look  more  and 
more  to  the  high  school  to  inculcate 
in  the  pupils  an  ability  to  think, 
means  of  developing  their  personali¬ 
ties,  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
personal  integrity  and  soundness. 
With  many  young  people,  learning 
only  their  textbook  lessons,  however, 
this  is  an  Age  of  Tarzan,  not  an  age 
of  human  progress  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vance.  It  is  an  age  of  largely  unre¬ 
stricted  personal  expression  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  rather  than  submission  to  disci- 
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plines  and  ways  of  life  that  make 
for  great  personality  and  enduring 
achievement. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that 
in  some  way  the  curriculum  or  the 
guidance  of  the  high  school  should  be 
extended  and  made  more  comprehen¬ 
sive.  It  is  not  enough  to  educate  the 
mind  only  along  certain  lines.  It  is 
not  the  mind  that  goes  out  into  tlm 
world  —  it  is  the  whole  personality. 
The  world  needs  not  only  minds  that 
possess;  it  needs  minds  that  create; 
it  needs  not  only  minds  that  have 
power  to  remember;  it  needs  person¬ 
alities  that  have  the  power  to  recon¬ 
struct  and  elevate  life. 

Ever  since  my  oa^ti  rather  recent 
college  days,  I  have  noticed  a  growing 
tendency  of  the  schools  to  require 
more  and  more  “home  work,”  or  col¬ 
lateral  reading.  With  the  advance  of 
learning  and  the  increase  of  books, 
teachers  have  fattened  their  bibliogra¬ 
phies.  As  a  result,  every  college  stu¬ 
dent  spends  his  whole  time  engulfed 
in  a  hopeless  expanse  of  collateral 
reading,  which  he  could  not  finish  in 
entirety  in  ten  lifetimes.  The  high- 
school  student,  too,  is  chained  to  his 
books,  if  he  is  conscientious.  In  such 
towns  as  I  have  recently  noted  the 
situation,  the  successful  students  find 
it  very  difficult  to  accept  any  social 
or  church  engagements  except  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  nights.  They  sel¬ 
dom  dare  to  enter  ambitious  plays  or 
pageants  or  to  undertake  cantatas.  I 
have  come  more  and  more  to  doubt 
v/hether  all  this  is  really  necessary, 
advisable,  really  contributory  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  life,  and  whether  the  school 
does  not  really  take  more  of  youth’s 
time  than  rightly  belongs  to  it. 

It  is  often  retorted  by  the  schools 


that  these  larger  issues  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  properly  the  concern 
of  the  home  and  the  church  and  spe¬ 
cial  clubs  and  societies.  But  the 
homes  are  victimized  by  so  many 
distractions  today,  that  they  seldom 
discharge  at  all  their  disciplinary 
and  educational  functions,  and  the 
churches  are  still  weakened  by  their 
divisiveness  and  the  lack  of  systematic 
or  effective  control  over  the  young 
people.  The  Sunday  school,  as  an 
educational  institution,  is  lamentably 
weak,  while  the  home  is  more  often 
than  not  a  source  of  trouble,  rather 
than  help,  for  both  the  school  and  the 
church. 

There  is  much  talk  in  religious 
education  circles  today  about  life- 
situation  teaching  and  teaching  for 
life.  To  me,  its  best  arguments  apply 
to  day-school  work  just  as  much  as  to 
church-school  work. 

In  almost  any  high  school  today 
one  notes  the  large  groups  of  arrogant, 
unruly,  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  those 
who  go  out  only  with  some  lowly  job 
in  mind,  just  enough  to  enable  them 
to  keep  a  poor-grade  home  together, 
go  to  sports^nd  have  cigarettes  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.^  The  church  school 
does  not  have  the  young  person  long 
enough  or  steadily  enough  to  implant 
sound  ideals  and  principles.  So  he  is 
left  to  derive  what  moral  interpreta¬ 
tions,  if  any,  from  his  lessons.  Left 
unguided  to  find  his  way  in  life,  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  these 
ideas  he  gets  and  with  these  new 
powers  that  are  developed  in  it. 

As  almost  every  walk  of  life  shows, 
the  true  success  is  not  he  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  largest  number  of  ideas;  it 
is  he  who  uses  them  with  greatest  skill 
and  vision.  The  world  wants  new 
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ideas,  not  recitations  of  old  ones.  It 
pays  highest  for  originality  and  per¬ 
sonal  aggressiveness  and  the  ability  to 
meet  new  situations.  To  my  mind, 
some  means  should  be  worked  out 
whereby  the  high-sehool  student  was 
aided  to  find  a  more  useful  education 
and  a  broader  outlook  on  life.  It 
is  the  function  of  teaching  to  train 
him  in  how  to  think  and  to  supply 
him  with  facts  about  which  to  think. 
It  also  opens  up  new  worlds  to  him 
and  enlarges  his  mental  outreach  and 
sharpens  his  natural  talents.  But  it 
must  also  tell  him  something  of  integ¬ 
rity,  duty,  responsibility,  and  the  need 
for  the  betterment  and  safeguarding 
of  human  society. 

I  am  not  competent  to  pass  upon 
the  pedagogical  aspects  of  an  admit¬ 
tedly  complex  problem,  but  I  believe. 


from  what  I  have  seen  and  studied  of 
young  people  today,  that  they  are 
leaving  our  schools  poorly  educated, 
not  so  much  from  mere  academic 
standards,  but  rather  for  the  life  and 
the  tasks  ahead  of  them.  They  are 
often  distinguished  by  a  vagueness  of 
purpose  and  a  certain  miscellaneous- 
ness  of  preparation  that  only  adds  to 
their  bewilderment  and  social  ineffec¬ 
tiveness. 

Our  educational  system  takes  a 
huge  sum  of  money  and  has  wonder¬ 
ful  buildings  and  equipments,  and  our 
teaching  staffs  are  far  more  brilliant, 
consecrated,  and  outstanding  every 
year.  And  still  the  product  of  the 
whole  undertaking  is  lamentably  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  world  what  it  needs, 
and  often  tragically  indifferent  to 
tho.se  needs. 
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SEVERAL  years  ago  when  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  teacher  in  a  southern 
Illinois  high  school,  I  attended  a 
Methodist  church  where  the  minister 
and  his  family  did  all  of  the  work. 
Besides  preaching  two  sermons  on 
Sunday  and  leading  the  mid-week 
church  service  the  pastor  was  also 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
and  teacher  of  the  men’s  Bible  class. 
His  wife  taught  the  women’s  Bible 
class,  and  was  president  of  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  as  well  as  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies.  The  oldest 
daughter  in  the  family  was  in  charge 
of  the  primary  department  in  the 
Sunday  school.  This  arrangement 
left  the  members  of  the  church  with 


ample  time  to  criticise  the  short-com¬ 
ings  of  the  minister  and  his  family 
and  most  of  them  felt  it  to  be  their 
religious  duty  to  speak  their  minds 
about  the  state  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Morton’s  criticism  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  our  public  schools  brought  this 
incident  strongly  to  my  mind.  The 
only  reason  the  public  school  was 
established  in  this  country  w’as  be¬ 
cause  the  church  did  the  educational 
work  so  poorly.  The  Public  School 
Society  of  New  York  was  established 
in  1805  for  the  education  of  children 
not  belonging  to  any  religious  society 
and  did  its  work  so  well,  compared  to 
that  done  in  the  churches,  that  in 
1842  the  state  legislature  created  a 
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city  board  of  education  to  establish 
real  public  schools  in  which  no  “re¬ 
ligious  sectarian  doctrine  or  tenant 
should  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  prac¬ 
ticed.” 

Our  public  schools  in  each  com¬ 
munity  are  as  good  as  that  local 
community  will  permit  them  to  be,  or 
as  poor  as  the  local  community  force 
them  to  become.  Mr.  Morton  gener^ 
ously  states  that  “our  teaching  staffs 
are  far  more  brilliant,  consecrated 
and  outstanding  every  year”  but  it  is 
all  too  true  that  in  far  too  many  places 
they  are  not  brilliant,  or  consecrated, 
or  outstanding.  I  once  heard,  through 
the  partition  separating  our  rooms,  a 
teacher  yell  at  a  pupil:  “Bill  Jeffers, 
if  you  don’t  stop  rubbering  out  of 
that  window  I’ll  biff  your  jaw.”  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Bill  stopped  rub¬ 
bering  because  that  teacher  was  abun¬ 
dantly  able,  and  perfectly  willing,  to 
biff  the  jaw  of  anyone  who  aroused 
her  auger. 

In  that  school  system  each  employee 
of  the  board  was  the  daughter,  niece, 
or  “lady  friend”  of  a  board  member. 
I  was  hired  and  paid  by  the  business 
men’s  association  to  teach  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades. 

There  are  catholic  communities 
where  only  catholic  teachers  are  hired 
for  the  public  schools;  protestant  com¬ 
munities  where  only  protestants  are 
hired  and  I  once  lived  in  a  village  in 
Illinois  where  the  school  committee 
considered  no  applicant  who  was  not 
a  Congregationalist  and  willing  to 
teach  a  class  in  the  Congregational 
Sunday  school.  The  cynical  members 
of  the  five  other  denominations  said 
that  that  was  the  only  way  the  Con- 
gregationalists  could  get  anyone  to 
teach  in  their  church  school. 


Today,  in  these  days  of  depression, 
school  superintendents  are  told  that 
only  local  girls  are  to  be  nominated 
for  positions.  Some  are  even  told 
that  they  are  to  use  the  school  posi¬ 
tions  to  take  families  off  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  lists.  The  courses  in  our  schools 
that  would  prepare  students  for  what 
Mr.  Morton  demands  of  them:  to 
assist  in  the  home,  meet  life  situa¬ 
tions,  select  and  be  prepared  for  de¬ 
sirable  occupations;  the  courses  that 
made  the  curriculum  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  order  that  the  school  might 
develop  the  whole  personality;  these 
are  the  courses  that  have  been  largely 
eliminated.  The  taxpayers’  leagues 
have  decided  that  these  items  cost  too 
much.  I^ecitations  from  a  text-book, 
“memorization  of  facts,  the  doing  of 
lessons,”  that  Mr.  Morton  rightly 
criticizes,  are  what  these  tax-payers 
advocate,  because  they  are  cheap  and 
then  they  proceed  to  cut  out  of  the 
budget  the  appropriation  for  the  text¬ 
books! 

Mr.  Iklorton  advances  the  argument 
that  the  Sunday  school,  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  is  lamentably  weak 
as  a  reason  why  the  protestant  church 
should  wash  its  hands  of  “the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  developing  personalities 
and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  and  soundness.” 

There  is  no  question  about  its  be¬ 
ing  “lamentably  weak.”  As  Mrs.  Bro 
states  in  the  December  26,  1934,  isr 
sue  of  the  Christian  Century:  “The 
average  Sunday  school  is  taught  by 
an  untrained  staff;  its  equipment  is 
woefully  meager;  the  curriculum  is 
neither  scientifically  sound,  compre¬ 
hensive,  nor  sufficiently  centered  about 
the  child’s  experience;  the  text-books 
are  biased  in  attitude  and  limited  in 
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scope;  the  pupil’s  attendance  is  hap¬ 
hazard  and  the  average  child  in  the 
average  protestant  Sunday  school  has 
something  less  than  thirty  minutes  of 
instruction  per  week.” 

What  excuse  have  the  protestant 
denominations  to  offer  for  having  la¬ 
mentably  weak  instruction  in  their 
church  schools  ?  What  is  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  an  untrained  staff,  meager 
equipment,  stilted  instruction  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  resulting  irregular  at¬ 
tendance  ?  The  instruction  in  the 
Catholic  Church  schools  is  not  lament¬ 
ably  weak,  the  staff  is  not  untrained, 
and  the  equipment  is  not  meager.  A 
recent  study  in  Massachusetts  where 
all  of  the  teachers  in  the  parochial 
schools  were  compared  with  all  of  the 
public  school  teachers  in  a  group  of 
cities  having  both  types  of  schools, 
showed  that  the  parochial  school  teach¬ 
ers  were  somewhat  better  trained 
when  measured  by  terms  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  after  graduation  from 
high  school,  and  they  had  a  better 
record  for  improvement  while  in  teach¬ 
ing  service.  As  far  as  pay  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  sisters  received  their  living 
for  their  work  which  is  more  than 
many  of  our  public  school  teachers 
are  receiving. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  interest  the 
protestant  church  expresses  in  relig¬ 
ious  education  is  that  of  lip  service 
only.  If  we  can  locate  the  heart  by 
their  disposition  of  their  treasure 
they  have  no  interest  at  all  in  relig¬ 
ious  education.  The  cost  of  the  prot¬ 
estant  church  buildings  in  most  com¬ 
munities  is  more  than  has  been  spent 
in  those  communities  for  elementary 
schools.  The  pastor  for  most  of  these 
churches  receives  more  than  anyone 
connected  with  the  public  schools,  with 


the  possible  exception  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  paid  choir  receives 
more  than  the  total  amount  spent  up¬ 
on  the  church  school,  usually  several 
times  as  much.  Paraphrasing  Mr. 
^forton,  our  protestant  church  system 
takes  a  huge  sum  of  money  and  has 
wonderful  buildings  but  almost  all  of 
the  money  is  spent  for  the  adult  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  who  feel  that 
they  are  rendering  religious  education 
a  great  service  by  criticising  the  lack 
of  religious  instruction  in  our  public 
schools. 

As  a  regular  attendant  of  protestant 
church  services  I  have  listened  to 
many  criticisms  of  our  public  schools 
but  in  no  place  where  I  have  served, 
cither  as  teacher,  principal,  or  super¬ 
intendent,  did  any  protestant  minister 
do  anything  except  criticize.  No  one 
of  them  ever  arranged  for  after-school 
religious  instruction  for  the  children 
of  his  parish  and  when  the  laymen 
of  the  community  have  attempted  to 
have  such  classes  organized  it  has 
l>cen  the  ministers  who  have  blocked 
progress  because  of  their  fear  that 
some  religious  belief  rather  than  their 
own  might  be  advanced  by  the  in¬ 
structor. 

The  catholic  priests  may  have  been 
equally  critical  (I  have  no  means  of 
knowing),  but  they  did  arrange  for 
week-day  classes  which  they  taught 
themselves  and  the  attendance  at  these 
classes  was  no  less  perfect  than  at  the 
public  schools.  Each  protestant  min¬ 
ister  whom  I  have  known  devoted  his 
energies  to  work  for  the  adults.  Each 
catholic  priest  whom  I  have  known 
considered  his  work  with  the  children 
as  his  most  important  duty. 

The  facts  are  as  Mr.  Morton  has 
stated  them.  We  are  graduating  from 
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our  high  schools  pupils  lacking  in  vat  that  changed  the  many  varieties 
scholarship,  in  the  cardinal  virtues,  into  one  that  was  more  valuable  in 
and  in  vocational  skills;  pupils  who  personality,  earning  power  and  ability 
are  “lamentably  unable  to  give  the  to  meet  life’s  situations  than  the  par- 
world  what  it  needs.”  It  is  begging  ents  from  which  they  had  sprung, 
the  question  to  say  that  this  is  the  The  “arrogant,  unruly,  coarse  and 
fault  of  the  home  or  the  fault  of  the  vulgar”  pupil  has  learned  these  unde¬ 
church,  or  the  fault  of  the  school.  As  sirable  traits  from  his  associates.  “In- 
a  parent,  a  life-long  member  of  a  tegrity,  duty,  responsibility  and  the 
protestant  church  and  a  teacher  for  need  for  the  betterment  and  safe- 
more  than  thirty  years  I  have  ample  guarding  of  human  society”  are  traits 
evidence  that  all  three  are  to  blame,  that  may  also  be  learned  if  one  has 
One  of  our  leading  dye  firms  uses  equal  opportunity  to  associate  with 
in  its  advertising  the  picture  of  a  those  having  these  virtues. 
l.r^  tub  of  dye  into  which  a  boat  of  -phe  coat  for  refined,  cultured,  well- 
rabbita  are  plunging  headlong  and  educated  teachera  ia  not  much  more 
coming  out  beavers,  moles  muakra^  refinement, 

or  seals.  One  variety  of  fnr,  merely  culture  and  education.  School  supers 
by  passing  through  the  vat  of  dye,  be-  jctcndents  as  a  group  greatly  prefer 
comes  several  varieties  each  far  more  ^ 

valuab  e  t  an  t  e  origina  .  ^  trusted  to  select  good  teachers  if  they 

As  a  school  superintendent  in  a  opportunity  to  do  so. 

community  made  up  largely  of  recent  ^ 

immi^ants,  I  have  ^n  coming  into 

the  kindergarten  children  of  a  wide  i  i  i  i  • 

.  v.^.  -c,.  a  schools;  as  long  as  we  pay  a  hair- 

varietv  of  nationalities:  binns,  Aus-  ,  .  , 

*  o  ,  ,.  -r,  ,  V-aL  dresser  in  a  beauty  parlor  more  money 

trians.  Swedes,  Italians,  Poles,  Lithu-  ,  , 

anians.  The  differences  between  the  “  element^  school 

children  in  dress,  appearance  and 

language  were  most  conspicuous.  I  assertion  that  our  ^ucational  system 
have  seen  those  same  children  coming  takes  a  huge  sum  of  money.  We  can 
out  of  the  eighth  grade  all  Americans  secure  better  remits  from  our  schools, 
in  language,  dress  and  even  in  facial  through  criticizing  and  revamping 
appearance.  One  needed  to  consult  cur  teaching  techniques,  but  by  select- 
the  teacher’s  register  to  determine  the  ^ug  better  teachers  for  our  classrooms 
original  nationality.  The  brilliant,  and  providing  better  facilities  for 
consecrated  teaching  staff  was  the  dye  their  most  important  work. 
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Northward  and  westward 

from  the  Alban  Hills  beyond 
the  Tiber  River  and  to  the 
marshes  near  its  mouth  stretches  the 
Compagna,  the  fertile  plains  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  hills  of  Rome.  From 
prehistoric  times  the  products  of  these 
plains  and  of  the  rolling  country  to 
the  south  have  been  carried  to  the 
place  where  Rome  has  stood  for  well 
over  twenty-five  centuries  at  the  ford 
of  the  Tiber  River  which  formed  a 
natural  market.  Even  today  as  one 
walks  along  the  old  Roman  roads  — 
Via  Appia,  Via  Tusculum,  and  the 
rest  —  he  passes  hundreds  of  little 
carts  and  larger  vehicles,  asses,  and 
men  and  women,  all  laden  with  the 
products  of  the  field  and  gardens, 
headed  toward  the  Eternal  City  where 
their  loads  may  be  exchanged  for 
shoes  and  clothing  and  tools  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  that  cannot  be  gro^vn  at 
home.  And  along  the  way  there  are 
the  little  osterie  where  one  can  rest 
for  a  while  and  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
a  bit  of  which  is  to  be  spilled  as  a 
libation  to  gods  whose  very  names  are 
probably  forgotten. 

Many  of  these  indigenous  peoples 
are  nomadic,  moving  from  the  high¬ 
lands  to  the  east,  to  the  plains  during 
the  growing  season,  and  then  return¬ 
ing  to  the  highlands.  However  much 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  slaves  who 
worked. these  fields  for  their  Roman 
masters,  they  have  never  totally  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  city.  They  surely 
never  learned  to  read  and  write  dur¬ 


ing  the  Republic,  the  Empire,  the 
Dark  Ages,  or  the  Papal  Hegemony. 
Their  spoken  language  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  Latin  of  the  plough  fields  and 
wine  shops,  not  that  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil.  Their  present  patois  is  the 
remnant  of  that  early  Latin. 

Having  survived  with  the  language 
of  their  fathers  and  with  the  tools 
and  houses  and  sanitary  arrangements 
that  they  inherited  with  it,  they  have 
resisted  all  efforts  to  civilize  them  — 
even  the  Catholic  religion  they  have 
accepted  more  as  a  substitute  for  their 
own  pagan  practices  than  as  a  new 
philosophy  or  a  definite  break  with 
their  ancient  beliefs. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Viovanni 
Cena  and  Angelo  Celli,  and  somewhat 
later  the  present  supervisor,  Alessan¬ 
dro  Marcucci,  undertook  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  small  rural  schools  among 
these  peoples.  Unable  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  governmental  assistance  they 
sought  and  obtained  financial  and 
moral  support  from  private  individu¬ 
als  and  groups,  including  even  certain 
British  groups  resident  in  Rome.  “Le 
scuole  per  i  contadini,”  or  land  work¬ 
ers’  schools,  were  established  in  little 
thatched  cottages  or  rooms  in  small 
windowless  stone  buildings,  relics  of 
old  villas  or  shops.  There  were  also 
established  “scuole  ambulare”  which 
moved  about  with  the  shepherds  and 
other  less  stable  workers.  But  the 
equipment  was  meager,  the  teachers 
available  for  such  schools  were  often 
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untrained  —  many  of  them  serving 
without  pay  —  and  the  lethargy,  sto¬ 
lidity,  and  even  opposition  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  priests  were  so  con¬ 
sistent  that  the  results  were  discour¬ 
aging. 

With  the  triumph  of  the  Fascist 
Revolution  and  the  decree  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Gentile,  a  new  day  dawned  for 
Marcucci  and  his  colleagues.  For  the 
Fascist  party  early  undertook  to  sup¬ 
port  and  extend,  and  to  vitalize  the 
elementary  education  of  all  of  the 
children  of  all  of  the  people  of  Italy. 
Xo  longer  was  the  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  Agro  Romano 
“a  desire  of  a  few  students,  philan¬ 
thropists,  of  sincere  Italians,  no  longer 
a  cold  word  of  law,  frustrated  by  con¬ 
trary  interests  and  formal  obstacles  of 
bureaucracy,  while  the  land  of  the 
Roman  plains  remained  under  the  un¬ 
disturbed  rule  of  malaria,  and  of 
bestial  conditions  of  human  labor.” 
Despite  the  many  demands  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  resources,  money  has  been 
found  through  government  subsidies, 
private  beneficence,  and  community 
efforts  for  very  modest  'but  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  buildings  with  ample 
grounds  for  gardens  and  play  and 
houses  for  chickens  and  rabbits  and 
pigeons.  Living  salaries  for  teachers 
were  assured  and  additional  super¬ 
visors  furnished.  And  under  the 
leadership  of  the  vigorous  and  whole¬ 
some  personality  of  ^Marcucci  the  pres¬ 
ent  schools  of  Agro  Romana  have 
come  into  being. 

These  little  schools  are  centers  of 
social  life.  The  teachers  are  the 
leaders  and  the  friends  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents.  They  furnish 
medical  care,  sanitary  advice,  educa¬ 
tional  counsel  for  the  families  as  well 
as  for  the  children  of  their  communi¬ 


ties.  They  act  as  oflScers  for  the 
Piccole  Italiani  and  encourage  the 
Balilla  in  their  schools.  They  are  re¬ 
markably  skillful  teachers,  leading 
their  charges  to  work  individually  and 
earnestly  to  create  their  own  gardens, 
designs  and  pictures,  and  composi¬ 
tions;  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
compute;  to  understand  something  of 
geography  and  history.  In  their  ef¬ 
forts  they  are  greatly  aided  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  efficiently  extended  by  the 
Opera  Nazionale  Balilla,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  funds  and  programs  both  from 
provincial  headquarters  and  from  the 
national  office.  This  help  consists  in 
part  of  money  for  noonday  meals,  in 
part  of  instructors  and  leaders  for  the 
boys’  Balilla  squads;  but  chieffy  it  is 
the  spirit  of  determination  which  the 
remarkable  and  pervasive  Balilla  prop¬ 
aganda  encourages  and  builds  up  in 
these  youths  and  in  their  teachers,  all 
of  whom  are  fired  by  a  conviction  of 
the  worth  of  their  work,  of  its  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

Cxdture  and  Preparalion  of  Teachers 

of  These  Schools. 

The  teachers  selected  for  these 
schools  are  given  special  instruction  in 
agriculture,  in  the  hygiene  of  infancy, 
in  prophylaxis  against  malaria,  in 
country  life  —  sociology  and  social 
service — and  in  Fascist  culture.  Spe¬ 
cial  summer  courses  are  arranged  for 
them  in  schools  where  they  receive 
their  board,  rooms,  and  tuition  free, 
and  opportunity  to  attend  without 
cost  the  schools  maintained  by  the 
national  Fascist  Party  in  the  Agro 
Romano. 

A  Day  of  Visitation  in  These  Schools. 

With  an  interpreter  and  an  assist¬ 
ant  inspector  the  writer  was  permitted 
to  accompany  Mr.  Marcucci  as  he 
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made  his  supervisory  rounds  of  four 
Piccole  Scuole  on  January  5,  1934. 
Our  first  stop  was  at  Terre  Spaocata 
on  Via  Cosilina,  two  one-room  build¬ 
ings,  the  larger  of  which  was  equipped 
with  flush  toilet,  shower  bath,  wash 
bowls.  Red  Cross  first-aid  kit,  and  a 
small  stove.  Both  rooms  had  movable 
tables  and  chairs.  They  were  well- 
lighted  and  had  adequate  teaching 
supplies  and  equipment.  On  the 
school  grounds  were  individual  gar¬ 
dens,  the  whole  laid  out  according  to 
a  carefully  considered  plan,  but  each 
one  planted  with  flowers  or  vegetables 
or  both  in  a  design  that  accorded  with 
the  preferences  of  each  gardener. 
There  was  an  apiary,  a  pen  of  chick¬ 
ens,  and  a  rabbit  hutch  —  a  joint 
project  of  a  number  of  children.  The 
care  of  the  neat  school  grounds  and 
the  shrubbery  was  a  common  project 
of  the  children,  who  were  characteris¬ 
tically  delighted  when  the  visitor  com¬ 
mended  its  appearance. 

The  activities  of  the  school-grounds 
served  in  this  school,  and  in  the  others 
visited,  as  a  basis  for  much  of  the 
class-room  work,  which  was  individu¬ 
alized,  following  somewhat  the  method 
of  Ilfontessori  (in  which  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  instructed).  The  pupils 
keep  diaries,  as  rapidly  as  they  learn 
to  write,  in  which  the  progress  of 
their  individual  projects  are  described. 
They  draw  the  plans  for  their  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  older  pupils  and  the 
teacher  lay  out  the  general  design  for 
allocating  space  and  the  arrangement 
of  gardens  and  paths  and  hedges.  As 
the  diary  and  the  garden  progress  they 
use  the  plants  and  flowers  as  models 
for  page  decoration  and  for  individual 
sketches,  many  of  which  are  very 
beautiful  and  show  great  ingenuity. 
These  drawings  serve  as  a  basis  for 
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much  of  the  instruction  in  nature 
study  —  together,  of  course,  with  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  the 
gardens  and  live-stock,  the  ecology  of 
bees  and  other  insects,  worms,  and 
parasites,  and  the  crossrpollenization, 
soil  fertilization,  and  destruction  of 
plants.  The  older  children  keep  dia¬ 
ries  of  aspects  of  the  group  projects, 
cultivasioni  collettive.  Thus  much  of 
this  composition  work  grows  so  natu¬ 
rally  out  of  their  experience  and  in¬ 
terests  that  there  is  no  apparent 
“teaching  of  composition.” 

Side  by  side  with  this  highly  moti¬ 
vated  activity,  there  is,  however,  defi¬ 
nite  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and 
numbers,  all  of  which  show  evidences 
of  the  somewhat  formal  development 
system  of  !Montessori.  This  develop¬ 
ment  work  is  not  divorced  from  their 
esthetic  nor  from  their  moral-civic- 
religious  education.  Design  is  taught 
in  terms  of  units  of  twos,  threes, 
fours,  fives,  sixes,  and  sevens.  These 
designs  adorn  the  pages  of  work-books 
wherein  addition,  subtraction,  multi¬ 
plication,  and,  later,  division  processes 
are  worked  out.  The  first  writing  is 
a  vertical  manuscript  printing,  also 
on  pages  with  beautiful  designs,  and 
with  appropriate  patriotic  or  religious 
words,  phrases,  or  sentences  —  appar¬ 
ently  individually  chosen  but  reflect¬ 
ing  the  patriotic  and  religious  phrases 
and  sentences  they  so  often  hear.  One 
little  girl  had  a  whole  page  devoted  to 
Viva  Vittorio;  a  boy  had  written 
Benito  Mussolini  Entrato  in  Roma 
A  Capa  Deoli  Truppe  Fasciste  II 
28-10-1922.  Most  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  apparently  random  asso¬ 
ciation:  a  third  pupil  had  a  page  of 
two  columns,  the  first  of  Dio  (God) 
and  the  second  of  Duce,  which  can 
be  fully  appreciated  only  if  one  is 
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acquainted  with  the  propaganda  for  a 
belief  that  II  Duce  is  God-sent. 

The  second  school  visited  was  that 
of  Villa  Senni,  near  Via  Anagnine,  a 
one-roora  school  to  which  is  assigned, 
in  addition  to  a  very  vigorous  and  in¬ 
telligent  teacher,  a  gardener  who  does 
the  heavy  spading  of  the  more  gener¬ 
ous  and  elaborate  gardens  of  these 
school  grounds.  When  we  arrived, 
the  teacher  and  pupils  were  all  out- 
of-doors  at  work  on  their  new  plots, 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  completely 
prepared  or  planted.  All  paused  to 
stand  and  give  us  the  Roman  salute, 
and  then  returned  to  their  work.  The 
teacher  consulted  with  the  older  boys 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the 
general  plan  that  had  been  drawn  up. 
She  complimented  this  pupil,  asked 
another  one  a  question,  made  an  occa¬ 
sional  suggestion,  but,  apparently, 
there  was  no  need  for  disciplinary 
action  nor  even  for  urging  more  rapid 
or  more  careful  work.  All  were  in 
earnest.  Once,  a  girl  asked  two  boys 
to  help  her  lift  a  rock  which  she  was 
using  at  one  comer  of  her  plot;  they 
w^ere  too  busy  or  too  disdainful  to  help 
until  the  teacher  seconded  the  girl’s 
request.  Otherwise,  there  w’as  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  sex  antagonism  or  sex  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Presently,  the  teacher  walked  to  the 
school-house  and  stood  on  the  steps, 
while  the  pupils  unhurriedly  and  in¬ 
dividually  completed  their  immediate 
tasks,  put  tools  and  boards  beside  the 
school  building,  slipped  out  of  their 
clogs  and  into  cloth  slippers,  and  went 
to  their  seats.  The  arrangement  of 
this  school-room  and  the  class  work 
were  similar  to  the  one  already  de¬ 
scribed,  except  for  the  presence  of  a 
small  portable  organ.  The  class,  ap¬ 


parently,  w’as  divided  in  two  sections 
for  music  and  rhythm ;  the  instruction 
which  we  observed  was  somewhat  for¬ 
mal,  the  following  of  melodious  exer¬ 
cises  from  numbers  representing  notes, 
and  group  responses  representing  bod¬ 
ily  motions  or  postures  corresponding 
to  changes  in  chords  or  tempos.  Later 
the  pupils  recited  with  vim  and  vigor 
various  patriotic  poems  or  sentiments, 
and  sang  Fascist  songs  with  pleasing 
fullness  of  voice  and  lack  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness. 

Two  more  schools  were  visited,  one 
of  which  had  been  open  only  a  few 
days,  which  meant  that  never  before 
in  human  history  had  the  people  of 
the  area  served  by  this  school  known 
of  the  school  or  its  work.  And,  of 
course,  not  until  the  Fascist  propa¬ 
ganda  reached  out  into  this  section  did 
they  want  one. 

Most  of  the  school  buildings  are 
used  for  evening  school  for  older  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  The  evening  instruo- 
rion  is  chiefly  hygienic  and  economic 
though  reading  and  writing  and  poli¬ 
tics  are  also  taught.  It  is  through 
these  schools  and  through  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  syndicates  of  land  laborers  and 
through  the  Fascist  organizations  that 
Italy  hopes  to  regenerate  its  peasant 
classes.  Officials  feel  that  the  first 
charge  on  Italian  society  is  the  care 
of  childhood;  hence  these  schools,  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance 
laws,  health  inspection  and  care,  the 
feeding  of  all  under-nourished  chil¬ 
dren,  the  formation  of  Balilla  organ¬ 
izations,  -the  propaganda  for  citizen¬ 
ship  and  loyalty,  the  training  and  pay¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  the  evening  and  vaca¬ 
tion  schools,  and  the  social  centers. 
Surely  a  most  challenging  experiment! 
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Walter  A.  Mathews 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


Looking  back  over  the  years, 
recalling  to  mind  the  various 
teachers  I  have  known,  my 
thoughts  linger  on  one  whom  I  con¬ 
sider  the  best  of  them  all. 

The  young  woman  who  thus  stands 
out  in  memory  was  the  daughter  of  a 
local  merchant  who  had  returned  home 
to  assume  the  double  burden  of  house¬ 
keeper  for  an  aging  father  and  teach¬ 
er  in  our  high  school.  From  personal 
knowledge  I  know  that  both  loads 
were  carried  equally  well. 

As  a  teacher  she  was  all  teacher. 
She  did  not  encourage  “crushes”  or 
intimate  friendships  with  her  pupils, 
but  held  us  all  at  a  friendly  arm’s 
length.  She  considered  the  school¬ 
room  an  office,  a  workshop,  where  work 
was  to  be  done  and  her  responsibility 
was  to  see  that  the  work  was  well  done. 
In  some  subtle  way,  by  manner  more 
than  by  words,  she  inspired  us  all. 

The  secret  of  her  success  as  a 
teacher  lay,  I  think,  in  her  viewpoint. 
She  never  saw  her  scholars  as  a 
“class”;  to  her  they  were  individuals 
and  she  taught  them  as  individuals. 
Her  subject  was  “Geometry.” 
Starting  the  year  with  a  class-room 
full  of  boys  and  girls  she  finished  with 
a  bare  half  dozen.  The  length  of  the 
course  was  not  determined  by  the  cal¬ 
endar  but  by  each  pupil’s  personal 
endeavor.  Each  set  his  own  speed  and 
when  he  was  through  with  the  as^ 
signed  work  for  the  year  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  class  regardless  of  the 
progress  of  his  fellow  students.  This 
idea  also  held  for  the  day’s  work,  the 


student  remaining  in  class  only  long 
enough  for  his  individual  recitation. 

Loving  Geometry  I  was  one  of  the 
first  three  to  graduate  from  the  class, 
gaining  a  good  two  months  to  devote 
to  other  studies. 

It  was  her  practice  to  hold  a  recita¬ 
tion  with  every  scholar  at  the  board. 
The  problems  ranged  from  the  earliest 
in  Wentworth’s  to  those  half-way 
through  the  book,  progressing  as  the 
year  progressed.  To  each  pupil  she 
would  say, 

“What  thwrems  do  you  have  to¬ 
day?” 

Perhaps  the  boy  or  girl  would  re¬ 
ply,  “The  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth.” 

“Please  put  the  fifteenth  theorem 
and  the  third  problem  under  the  eight¬ 
eenth  on  the  board.” 

When  the  board  work  was  ready 
and  the  pupil  had  recited  she  would 
ask,  “Did  you  prepare  all  the  lesson? 
Was  there  anything  you  did  not  un¬ 
derstand?  Do  you  need  any  help?” 

If  help  was  needed  it  was  given  in 
a  few,  quick,  pointed,  illuminative 
sentences.  When  the  matter  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  pupil  she  would 
assign  his  morrow’s  work,  and  pass  to 
the  next.  The  pupil  then  was  free  to 
leave  the  class.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  remain  and  listen  while 
others  recited  work  he  had  already 
covered. 

The  students  recited  in  the  order 
in  which  they  finished  their  board 
work.  Regardless  of  their  standing, 
uhen  they  had  recited  they  were  free 
to  leave  the  room.  The  lagging  ones, 
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however,  she  encouraged  to  remain 
and  listen  to  theorems  and  problems 
they  had  yet  to  meet.  And  the  spirit 
of  competition  which  soon  arose  in¬ 
spired  those  who  needed  help  to  stay 
and  get  it.  But  there  was  no  compul¬ 
sion.  We  were  on  our  own. 

Perhaps  some  may  criticize  this  last 
feature,  feeling  that  it  took  away  the 
opportunity  for  original  digging  and 
reasoning.  From  my  own  observation 
I  do  not  think  the  criticism  would  be 
well  founded.  Later  I  studied  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  where  an 
analogous  method  in  teaching  Latin 
was  used.  In  both  cases  the  method 
resulted  in  a  rapid  closure  of  the  gap 
between  the  leading  and  the  lagging 
pupils.  I  do  not  recall  that  my  teacher 
ever  flunked  a  pupil;  all  passed  with 
reasonably  high  marks. 

My  teacher  rarely  if  ever  smiled, 
but  she  was  always  gracious  and  help¬ 
ful  and  friendly.  I  never  knew  her 
to  speak  harshly  or  critically  to  a  stu¬ 
dent.  I  recall  only  one  occasion  when 
she  rebuked  the  class. 

We  boys  had  lettered  our  diagrams 
so  that  they  formed  words  when  the 
angles  or  lines  were  read,  thus:  “If 
D-O-G  equals  C-A-T,  then  RrA-T 
equals  C-O-W.”  It  appealed  to  our 
youthful  sense  of  humor  but  she  quick¬ 
ly  saw'  the  danger.  Very  mildly  she 
said, 

“Please  letter  your  diagrams  using 
the  letters  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
It  is  funny  to  do  as  you  have  been  do¬ 
ing,  but  you  might,  accidentally,  get  a 
combination  you  would  not  want  to 
read  in  class.  We  should  avoid  that.” 


There  was  no  thought  of  displeas¬ 
ing  her  —  and  we  saw  the  point  1 

The  secret  of  her  discipline  was 
that  she  trusted  us  implicitly,  treated 
us  as  equals,  sympathized  writh  us  in 
our  difficulties,  saw  our  viewpoints, 
w'as  patient  in  explanation,  kept  us 
busy  in  class  and  let  us  go  when  we 
were  through.  And  she  was  never 
annoyed  by  the  light  laughter  or  the 
small  whisper  which  always  exists  in 
mixed  classes.  If  the  bounds  of  deco¬ 
rum  were  overstepped  the  offender 
went  to  the  board  and  to  work;  that 
was  all. 

During  the  years  I  have  often  pon¬ 
dered  whether  or  not  these  methods 
could  not  have  been  used  in  all  my 
high  school  studies,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  might  have  been.  If  every 
teacher  would  see  his  students  not  as 
a  “class”  but  as  individuals  it  would 
be  easier  to  find  the  w'ay  to  teach  them 
individually.  And  discipline  could  be 
based  upon  the  fact  that  youth  will 
bubble  and  inspired  work  is  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  excessive  energies.  Too  often 
the  teacher’s  discipline  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  fear  of  a  “mass  uprising.” 

With  individual  instruction  the 
“memory”  student  who  flunks  math, 
and  the  “reasoning”  student  who  fails 
in  history  would  get  the  help  needed. 
Then  would  we  no  longer  hoar  the 
student  declaring  that  he  “loved”  this 
course  —  which  was  easy  for  him  — 
and  “hated”  that  course  —  because  it 
was  hard  for  him.  Rather  would  he 
rejoice  in  all  study  because  of  its 
balancing  development. 


TYING  LOOSE  STRANDS 

Joseph  A.  McGee 

SEYMOUR,  CONNECTICUT.  HIGH  SCHOOL 


There  are  numerous  accusations 
current  charging  the  schools  with 
leaving  the  child  with  loose 
strands  in  their  educational  experi¬ 
ences  which  could  and  should  be  tied 
together  to  form  a  well-integrated 
educational  experience.  Some,  as  a 
result  of  this  accusation,  are  thinking 
more  in  terms  of  general  courses.  For 
instance,  rather  than  have  science  of¬ 
fered  as  biology,  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try  as  is  the  usual  way  in  most  high 
schools,  some  protagonists  for  general 
courses  would  have  three  years  of  a 
general  science.  This  more  general 
organization,  it  is  claimed,  would 
facilitate  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
the  whole  environment  rather  than  a 
special  phase  of  it.  This  same  claim 
is  made  for  general  courses  in  other 
phases  of  the  curriculum. 

In  considering  this  stand,  three 
questions  seem  appropriate: 

( 1 )  To  what  extent  are  we  teachers 
leaving  pupils  with  loose  strands  of 
educational  material  ? 

(2)  Why  have  we  these  loose  ends 
in  education? 

(3)  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

The  problem  of  greater  unity  in  the 
child’s  educational  experience  is  to  be 
discussed  in  this  article  from  the 
standpoint  of  teaching  chemistry*  as  a 
senior  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
points  set  forth  will  be  applicable  to 
any  of  the  so-called  isolated  subjects. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  tentative 
answer  to  the  first  question.  It  is  too 
closely  allied  with  the  individual 


teacher.  Those  w’ho  condemn  narrow  I 
division  of  subject  matter  in  our  school  I 
system  have  no  doubt  some  basis  for  ^ 
this  complaint.  However,  the  protago-  { 
nists  for  doing  away  with  the  divi¬ 
sions  now  generally  found  in  the  cur-  ' 
riculum  have  over-stated  the  actual 
situation  and  have  not  clearly  shown 
how  a  greater  unity  could  be  attained 
by  trying  to  make  just  one  big  course 
of  the  entire  field  of  science.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  general  science  gives  evidence 
that  general  courses  are  no  panacea 
for  our  educational  ills.  In  some  cases 
the  general  science  course  is  well 
taught,  yet  in  other  cases  this  is  not 
true. 

Why  have  w'e  not  accomplished  a 
more  satisfactory  synthesis  in  the 
educational  experiences  of  the  child? 
There  is  no  one  factor  contributing 
to  this  condition. 

The  narrow  limits  of  courses  may 
be  cited  as  one  cause.  This  factor  can 
be  true  only  when  the  teacher’s  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  associated  subjects  is 
limited.  Thus  insufficient  training  of 
teachers  would  be  a  second  cause. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  a 
chemistry  teacher  with  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  knowledge  of  science  would  fail 
to  follow  the  ramifications  into  any 
so-called  special  science  except  where 
pupils’  experiences  do  not  warrant  it. 

A  third  cause  for  pupils  not  getting 
a  well-rounded  educational  experience 
might  be  considered  as  lack  of  a  broad 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
preceding  the  special  course. 

Even  when  the  teacher  has  the 
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ability  and  training  to  give  a  well- 
rounded  course  in  many  cases  he  has 
a  group  of  pupils  of  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  ability  and  preparation  for 
the  course.  Some  pupils  who  are  study¬ 
ing  chemistry  have  had  only  one  pre¬ 
vious  science  course,  or  no  previous 
science.  This  situation  and  a  method 
of  meeting  it  will  be  discussed  later. 

Pupils  differ  in  interest  and  the 
pupil  interests  tend  to  limit  the  edu¬ 
cational  experience  by  focusing  the 
pupil’s  attention  on  one  phase  of  the 
well-rounded  course  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  phase. 

Two  other  factors  that  tend  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  unifying  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  experience  are  the  extent  and 
controversial  nature  of  much  vital  edu¬ 
cational  material.  There  are  ques¬ 
tions  in  any  branch  of  human  learn¬ 
ing  the  answers  of  which  are  still  very 
doubtful,  or  for  which  we  have  no 
answers  at  present.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  be  so  for  what  would  life  be 
were  its  problems  all  solved?  Later 
this  situation  will  again  be  referred 
to  and  a  method  of  attack  suggested. 

Finally,  in  many  schools  there 
seems  to  be  no  logical  order  of  subjects 
followed  by  the  pupils. 

Eight  factors  have  been  mentioned 
which  militate  against  building  the 
pupil’s  educational  experiences  into 
one  complete  educational  experience. 
These  factors  are:  the  narrow  limits 
of  subjects  or  courses;  insufficient 
training  of  teachers;  lack  of  a  broad 
training  of  the  pupil  previous  to  the 
particular  course;  limited  ability  of 
pupils;  pupil  interests  which  focus 
attention  on  special  phases;  extent  of 
human  knowledge;  the  controversial 
nature  of  some  of  the  most  vital  mate¬ 
rial  in  any  course;  and  finally  the 


illogical  procession  of  courses  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  the  day  by  the  child. 

What  then  is  being  done  and  what 
else  can  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
tie  into  an  integrated  pattern  the  high 
school  pupil’s  total  educational  expe¬ 
rience  ? 

The  first  condition  mentioned  as 
derogatory  to  the  broad  educational 
experience  of  the  pupil  is  the  narrow 
limits  of  courses  as  they  are  now  di¬ 
vided.  Using  science  as  an  example, 
v.e  have  biology,  chemistry  and  phys¬ 
ics  as  the  general  offerings  with  gen¬ 
eral  science  offered  previous  to  these. 

Assuming  that  the  teacher  of  chem¬ 
istry  is  well  trained  in  science,  how 
can  he  proceed  in  his  teaching  to  help 
the  pupil  gain  a  well-integrated  edu¬ 
cational  experience?  Can  such  an  in¬ 
tegration  be  realized  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  division  of  science  into  subjects? 

The  following  procedure  should  ac¬ 
complish  an  even  wider  integration  of 
experience  than  would  be  accom- 
ydiahed  by  making  biology,  physics 
and  chemistry  into  two  or  three  years 
of  general  science.  It  seems  logical 
to  assume  that  this  broad  attempt  to 
tie  each  new  situation  or  educational 
adventure  in  chemistry  to  the  past 
experience  of  the  child  with  as  many 
connections  as  seem  necessary  could 
be  carried  out  in  other  subjects  in  a 
similar  manner.  Thus  this  method 
can  be  generalized  by  the  reader. 

The  teacher  of  chemistry  discussing 
oxidation,  should  approach  this  topic 
in  an  exploratory  way  to  bring  out  the 
points  which  are  a  part  of  the  pupil’s 
experience  in  science  during  biology, 
physics  and  general  science.  The 
identity  of  the  oxidation  discussed  in 
previous  sciences  and  the  oxidation  of 
chemistry  should  be  made  clear.  The 
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chemistry  teacher  should  approach 
oxidation  from  the  foundations  laid 
in  biology  and  not  from  chemistry  to 
biology.  Decay,  rusting,  respiration, 
and  ro  on,  are  common  experiences 
which  biology  has  already  utilized. 
These  should  be  the  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  oxidation  in  chemistry.  In 
physics  heat  and  light  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  should  be  tied  into  the 
experience  of  oxidation.  Impulse  in 
physics  and  explosion  in  chemistry 
should  be  tied  together.  Of  course, 
the  physics  teacher  may  teach  impulse 
without  using  the  term  and  the  term 
is  not  necessary  for  chemistry  but  if 
used  in  the  physics  course  it  should 
be  referred  to  in  chemistry.  It  is  the 
concept  under  discussion  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  important  not  only  here  but 
throughout  this  article.  Osmosis  is 
studied  in  biology  and  physics  as  well 
as  in  chemistry.  Should  we  not  say, 
osmosis  is  taught  in  biology  and  phys¬ 
ics  before  the  pupil  comes  to  chemis¬ 
try  ?  Each  concept  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  e.xpanded.  The  chemistry 
teacher  should  consult  the  biology  and 
physics  teachers  if  he  is  not  already 
acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  in 
his  school  in  these  fields.  This  very 
briefly  shows  how  chemistry  should  be 
tied  up  to  the  pupil’s  previous  science 
experiences. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  tying  chem¬ 
istry  to  the  mathematical  experience 
of  the  pupil  in  algebra,  geometry  or 
arithmetic  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
cooperation  is  usually  welcomed  by 
the  mathematics  teachers. 

Chemistry  should  offer  a  field  for 
pupils  to  practice  their  English.  Writ¬ 
ten  work  should  be  reasonably  neat. 
Grood  speech  should  bo  encouraged. 
The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 


expand  their  reading  interests  in  the 
field  of  science. 

Our  present  economic  and  political 
situations  are  but  phases  of  prob¬ 
lems  involving  applied  chemistry.  No 
teacher,  it  seems,  could  be  unaware 
of  this  opportunity  to  tie  in  problems 
of  democracy,  current  events  and  his¬ 
tory  with  the  chemistry  course.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  democracy  may  be  taught 
through  such  specific  connections  as 
the  chemistry  of  fire  control  and  the 
CCC ;  the  scientific  method  of  thought 
as  an  antidote  to  public  hysteria;  the 
value  of  objective  data  and  of  analy¬ 
sis  to  combat  “isms”  and  to  combat 
misleading  and  exaggerated  advertis¬ 
ing;  the  need  of  trained  men  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  positions.  Industrial  trips 
should  introduce  pupils  to  social  prob¬ 
lems.  These  problems  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  chemistry. 

It  is  assumed  that  these  and  other 
phases  of  our  economic  and  political 
situation  have  been  discussed  in  other 
classes.  The  problem  here  is  to  tie 
together  situations  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  left  unconnected.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  the  chemistry 
teacher  should  teach  history.  On  the 
other  hand  the  child’s  educational  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  elementary  school  and 
high  school  includes  history  and  some 
type  of  geography  and  so  on  and  it  is 
the  chemistry  teacher’s  challenge  to 
make  maximum  use  of  these  experi¬ 
ences. 

Can  history  be  made  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  by  delving  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ceramics  ?  Is  it  not  interest¬ 
ing  that  petroleum  was  used  once  as 
medicine  by  the  Indians  of  North 
America?  To  whom  do  our  natural 
resources  belong?  What  is  the  phi¬ 
losophy  involved  in  the  problem  of 
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iuch  ownership?  Would  you  rather 
have  joined  the  gold  rush  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  in  forty-nine  or  does  join¬ 
ing  the  gold  rush  by  way  of  airplane 
seem  more  enjoyable?  Gold  is  just 
one  of  the  elements  but  there  is  an  ele- 
I  ment  of  adventure  connected  with  it. 

The  pupil  should  be  introduced  to 
the  human  interest  stories  back  of  the 
scientific  data  he  studies.  No  pupil 
appreciates  science  until  he  knows  the 
human  suffering,  the  display  of  infi¬ 
nite  patience,  the  heartaches,  disap¬ 
pointments,  longings  and  failures  paid 
out  by  the  men  who  contributed  to  the 
science  the  pupil  is  now  studying. 
For  example,  pupils  learn  what  is 
known  as  Ohm’s  Law.  A  deeper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  element  of  human 
interest,  back  of  the  law  and  the  social 
values  concomitant  to  the  scientific 
data  can  be  engendered.  This  can  be 
done  by  giving  a  brief  resum6  of  the 
struggle,  the  studies  and  discovery, 
the  scientific  success  and  social  defeat, 
the  disappointment  and  the  final  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  his  work  and  in  the 
end,  after  years  of  disappointments, 
the  realization  of  his  life-long  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  human  interest  back  of  each  scien¬ 
tific  law  but  certainly  it  should  be 
done  extensively  enough  to  let  pupils 
know  that  the  progress  of  science  has 
not  been  a  parade  of  uninterrupted 
successes.  When  possible,  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  about 
and  discuss  this  phase  of  science. 

It  is  possible  that  the  human  inter¬ 
est  element  in  science  may  do  more 
than  the  scientific  data  to  help  the 
pupil  in  his  interpretation  of  life  and 
human  worth.  A  study  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  being  made  by  American 
scientists  would  help  lay  the  founda¬ 


tion  for  a  distinctive  American  cul¬ 
ture. 

The  chemistry  teacher  should  be  al¬ 
ways  alert  for  possibilities  where  the 
child’s  home  environment  can  ^  e  the 
setting  for  chemistry  assignments. 
For  example  in  acquainting  pupils 
with  the  difference  between  elements, 
compounds  and  mixtures,  an  assign¬ 
ment  such  as  this  can  be  given :  When 
you  go  home,  look  around  in  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  pantry,  and  other 
places  and  make  a  list  of  the  elements, 
compounds  and  mixtures  you  find. 
Identify  them  as  you  list  them. 

In  distinguishing  between  chemical 
and  physical  changes  the  assignment 
might  be:  How  many  have  noticed 
how  much  the  moisture  is  deposited 
on  the  windows  at  home  when  an  oil 
burner  is  burning  in  the  kitchen 
range  ?  Why  is  this  so  ?  Make  a  list 
of  other  chemical  changes  you  see  at 
home  over  this  week-end;  also  make  a 
list  of  the  physical  changes  seen  at 
home  over  the  week-end. 

While  only  a  few  illustrations  can 
be  given  here  there  are  many  such  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  chemistry  throughout  the 
entire  year.  This  method  brings  chem¬ 
ical  thinking  directly  into  the  home 
environment.  The  implications  for 
the  good  life  should  be  brought  out. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  of 
necessity  a  broad  training  is  required 
to  carry  out  the  pr<^am  suggested 
above.  Every  teacher  of  the  special 
sciences  should  be  trained  to  teach 
any  of  the  special  sciences.  If  teach¬ 
ers  without  sufficient  training  to  give 
a  well-integrated  educational  experi¬ 
ence  are  appointed  to  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  no  amount  of  juggling  of  courses 
of  study  will  fulfill  the  child’s  need 
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of  a  well-integrated  educational  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  limitations  to  a  well-integrated 
educational  experience  due  to  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  lack  of  a  broad  training,  previous 
to  the  particular  course  in  question, 
chemistry  for  instance,  is  a  phase  of 
the  question  of  electives  and  require¬ 
ments  in  the  curriculum.  Greater 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  curriculum 
which  is  demanded  by  some  educators 
to  take  care  of  individual  differences 
and  interests  and  the  demand  for 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  units 
to  be  followed  for  three  or  four  years 
seem  to  be  conflicting  demands  on  the 
school.  In  order  to  allow  for  freedom 
of  choice  and  for  interest  differences 
the  chemistry  teacher  should  demand 
no  special  pupil  preparation  before 
electing  chemistry.  He  should  make 
an  effort  to  group  his  pupils  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability  and  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  science.  If  grouping  is  not 
possible  he  must  still  put  forth  much 
effort  to  bring  about  an  integration  to 
as  high  a  d^ree  as  he  possibly  can 
accomplish  in  each  individual  case. 
This  can  be  done  through  cooperation 
with  other  teachers,  with  correlated 
reading,  science  scrap  books,  current 
science  events  and  so  on. 

After  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
teacher  has  been  done,  some  pupils 
will  still  see  connections  and  implica¬ 
tions  that  others  fail  to  see.  This  is 
to  be  expected  if  differences  in  indi¬ 
viduals  is  admitted.  We  cannot  gain 
the  same  degree  of  integration  in  all 
individuals.  Reorganization  of  any 
kind  whatever  cannot  bring  about  an 
equal  degree  of  integration  for  all 
pupils. 

Pupils  are  subject  to  high  lights 
and  shades  in  the  interest  they  take 


in  daily  experiences.  Certain  subjects  | 
are  more  interesting  than  others,  and  i 
certain  phases  of  interesting  subjects  I 
are  more  interesting  than  other  phases,  f 
The  integration  is  accomplished  best  J 
where  interest  is  greatest.  If  this  r 
statement  is  true  then  one  would  ex-  | 
pect  that  there  will  be  a  better  inte-  I 
gration  with  some  points  than  with  ■ 
others.  It  is  well  to  caution  against  j 
the  possible  confusion  between  what  | 
can  be  recalled  readily  and  what  has  ' 
been  integrated  into  a  complete  expe-  p 
rience.  Much  that  influences  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  tastes  and  choice  cannot  be  ! 
readily  recalled.  The  fact  that  much  .  f 
of  our  education  cannot  be  recalled  | 
leads  some  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
part  which  cannot  be  recalled  was  i 
meaningless  and  unnecessary.  This, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  true.  We  ^ 
are,  after  all,  what  our  past  experi-  ^ 

ences  have  made  us,  some  of  which  it  1 

takes  a  psychiatrist  to  discover. 

Finally  the  factor  of  uncertainty 
which  always  enshrouds  current  trends 
and  events  presents  a  difiiculty  to  the 
gaining  by  the  pupil  of  a  w’holeness 
of  educational  experience.  Many  pu¬ 
pils  become  confused  by  the  complex-  | 
ity  of  the  environment.  Howr  can 
there  l)e  any  degree  of  stability  and 
assurance  in  this  jungle  of  conflicting 
data  ?  There  is  a  partial  solution 
which  gives  varying  degrees  of  satis¬ 
faction  according  to  the  individual. 
The  solution  referred  to  is  the  encour¬ 
aging  of  pupils  to  realize  a  certain 
degree  of  assurance  from  tentative 
conclusions.  An  attitude  of  objectiv¬ 
ity  of  thought  is  conducive  to  confi¬ 
dence  in  tentative  conclusions.  At  the 
same  time  a  full  realization  of  the 
tentative  nature  of  the  conclusions 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  This  realiza- 
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tion  of  the  tentative  nature  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  a  feature  necessary  for 
growth,  or  change.  It  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  one  from  becoming  static  or  dis¬ 
interested  in  events.  The  basis  of 
acceptance  of  tentative  conclusions 
should  be  found  in  a  sound  social  phi¬ 
losophy.  Teachers  should  strive  to 
aid  pupils  to  build  a  philosophy  of 
life  which  is  socially  sound.  Teachers 
should  also  provide  opportunity  for 
learning  the  techniques  of  applying 
such  a  philosophy  in  selecting  re¬ 
sponses. 

In  considering  the  above  analysis  of 
the  factors  which  restrict  integration 
in  the  child’s  educational  experiences 
and  the  suggestions  for  minimizing 
the  effect  of  these  factors  several  points 
are  clear.  The  first  point  that  stands 
out  is  that  the  degree  of  integration 


which  can  be  brought  about  depends 
on  the  training  and  ability  of  the 
teacher.  The  second  point  is  that 
lack  of  training  in  the  teacher  cannot 
be  offset  merely  by  manipulation  of 
the  course  of  study.  A  third  point  is 
that  pupil’s  interests  and  abilities  are 
determining  factors  in  the  degree  of 
integration  realized.  A  fourth  and 
final  point  is  that  the  web  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  completed  only  when  death 
strikes.  Until  then,  one  is  faced  with 
the  difficulty  of  continually  examining 
the  weave  of  experience  to  determine 
which  parts  are  virgin  wool  and  which 
shoddy.  One’s  judgments  must  be 
guided  by  one’s  philosophy  of  values. 
Consequently  teachers  as  a  whole 
should  feel  a  responsibility  for  build¬ 
ing  up  a  socially  sound  philosophy  in 
each  pupil. 


THE  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTER 
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ttTTIS  genius  inclines  him  with 
Xi  delight  to  his  profession,”  and 
“He  studieth  his  scholars’  na¬ 
tures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books,” 
said  Thomas  Fuller,  writing  in  the 
seventeenth  century  on  “The  Good 
Schoolmaster.”  Amd  he  adds,  “To 
conclude,  let  this  amongst  other  mo¬ 
tives,  make  schoolmasters  careful  in 
their  place  —  that  the  eminences  of 
their  scholars  have  commended  the 
memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to 
posterity,  who  otherwise  in  obscurity 
had  altogether  been  forgotten.  Who 
had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bell,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned 
Ascham,  his  scholar,  or  of  Hartgrave, 
in  Brundly  School,  in  the  same  coun¬ 


ty,  but  because  he  was  the  first  did 
teach  w'orthy  Dr.  Whitaker?  Nor  do 
I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster 
for  anything  so  much  as  his  scholar, 
that  gulf  of  learning.  Dr.  Andrews. 
This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  feast  of  Theseus,  their  found¬ 
er,  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory 
of  Coni  das,  his  schoolmaster,  that  first 
instructed  him.” 

Too  often  in  reading  biography  one 
finds  no  reference  in  praise  of  the 
subject’s  formal  schooling,  or,  if  there 
is  a  reference  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  school  made  no  impression — that 
the  subsequent  career  was  due  to  out¬ 
side  influences  entirely.  But  here 
and  there  one  sees  some  tribute  to  a 
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former  teacher  which  quickens  any¬ 
one  in  the  profession  to  carry  on  with 
increased  devotion. 

The  biographer  of  Albert  Einstein, 
Anton  Reiser,  writes  of  an  inspiring 
teacher  who,  incidentally,  was  not  an 
instructor  in  the  boy’s  best  subject, 
mathematics,  but  in  the  classics.  “Al¬ 
bert  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
when,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  he 
came  in  contact  with  an  instructor 
whose  friendship  was  a  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience.  The  instructor’s  name  was 
Ruess.  lie  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and 
German.  He  had  a  talent  fOr  inspir¬ 
ing  his  pupils  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauties  of  the  classical  world. 
In  his  German  lessons,  he  introduced 
them  to  classical  German  poetry  and 
so  to  the  fundamentals  of  art.  He 
was  able  to  bring  near,  even  to  his 
greatest  pupil,  the  classical  spirit  and 
mighty  creative  form  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  .  .  .  The  boy’s  love  for  this 
teacher,  who  alone  knew  how  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  pupil’s  spiritual  hunger,  was  so 
great  that  the  punishment  of  staying 
after  school  with  him  w'as  a  pleasure. 
The  boy’s  gratitude  remained  after  he 
was  a  man.” 

Another  great  man.  Sir  William 
Osier,  also  remained  forever  grateful 
to  two  boyhood  teachers.  In  “The 
Great  Physician”  his  biographer, 
Edith  Gittings  Reid,  includes  a  letter 
by  Osier  in  which  he  says:  “As  a  boy 
I  had  the  common  experience  of  fifty 
years  ago — teachers  whose  sole  object 
was  to  spoonfeed  classes,  not  with  the 
classics  but  with  syntax  and  prosody, 
forcing  our  empty  wits,  as  Milton 
says,  ‘to  compose  Theams,  Verses  and 
Orations,’  wrung  from  poor  striplings 
like  blood  from  the  nose,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  we  loathed  Xenophon  and  his 


ten  thousand,  Homer  was  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  while  Livy  and  Cicero  were 
names  and  tasks.  Ten  years  with 
really  able  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  Oxford  teachers  left  me  with  no 
more  real  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  than  of  Chinese,  and  without 
the  free  use  of  the  languages  as  keys 
to  great  literatures.  Imagine  the  de¬ 
light  of  a  l)oy  of  an  inquisitive  nature 
to  meet  a  man  who  cared  nothing 
about  words,  but  who  knew  about 
things — w’ho  knew  the  stars  in  their 
courses  and  could  tell  us  their  names, 
who  delighted  in  the  woods  in  spring¬ 
time,  and  told  us  about  the  frog- 
spawn  and  caddis  worms,  and  who 
read  us  in  the  evenings  Gilbert  White 
—  and  Kingsley’s  ‘Glaucus,’  who 
showed  us  with  the  microscope  the 
marvels  of  a  drop  of  dirty  pond  water, 
and  who  on  Saturday  excursions  up 
the  river  could  talk  of  the  Trilobites 
and  Orthoceratites  and  explain  the 
formation  of  the  earth’s  crust.  No 
more  dry  husks  for  me  after  such  a 
diet.  .  .  .  From  the  study  of  nature 
to  the  study  of  man  was  an  easy  step, 
^ly  experience  was  that  of  thousands, 
yet,  as  I  remember,  w’e  were  athirst 
for  good  literature.  .  .  .  What  a 
tragedy  to  climb  Parnassus  in  a  fog!” 

The  great  physician  showed  his 
profound  respect  for  two  inspirational 
teachers.  Father  Johnson  and  Dr. 
James  Bovell,  by  dedicating  his  great 
textlx)ok  of  medicine  to  them  many 
years  later. 

In  “Havelock  Ellis”  by  Peterson  I 
find  the  reference:  “Of  much  more 
benefit  to  Henry  (Havelock  Ellis) 
was  the  French  tutor,  Joseph  Stevens, 
who  carried  on  with  Henry  the  good 
work  started  by  de  Chastelain.  Ste¬ 
vens  evidently  loved  teaching  and  was 
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not  only  interesting  in  the  classroom, 
but  was  generous  in  loaning  to  the 
boys  books  from  his  own  library.” 

And  of  another  teacher  Ellis  him¬ 
self  said,  “I  cannot  say  that  MacKay 
bad  any  influence  in  molding  me,  and 
I  had  begun  to  write  before  I  met  him, 
but  his  Talue  for  me  was  immense. 
He  was  exactly  the  guide  and  liberator 
I  needed.  He  opened  for  me  a  new 
world  of  life  and  thought,  which  I 
should  in  any  case  have  found,  but  not 
under  such  auspicious  circumstances 
or  so  easily  and  rapidly.”  Peterson 
adds,  “The  essential  point  is  that 
^facKay  opened  for  Ellis  a  new  world 
at  just  the  critical  period,  before  his 
mind  could  crvstalize  in  an  orthodox 
pattern.  Earlier  in  the  century  young 
Charles  Cowden  Clark,  the  well-read 
son  of  a  school  principal,  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  disposal  of  one  John  Keats, 
eight  years  younger,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  an  inexperienced  groping 
quickly  achieved  an  orientation  which 
hostile  circumstances  might  have  per¬ 
manently  prevented.” 

In  IJncoln  Steffens’  autobiography 
he  speaks  highly  of  one  preparatory 
school  teacher.  “A  change  had  come 
over  me.  Evelyn  Nixon  formed  it. 
He  was  the  first  teacher  I  ever  had 
who  interested  me  in  what  I  had  to 
learn  —  not  in  myself,  but  in  the 
world  outside,  the  w’orld  of  conscious 
culture.  He  was  a  fanatic  of  poetry, 
especially  of  the  classic  poets.  When 
he  read  or  recited  Greek  verse,  the 
Greeks  came  to  life.  .  .  .  ‘I’m  no¬ 
body,’  he  used  to  say.  ‘I’m  nothing 
but  one  of  the  unknown  beings  Homer 
and  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Caesar,  and 
the  popes  and  the  generals  and  states¬ 
men  have  sung  and  fought  and  worked 


for.  I’m  the  appreciator  of  all  good 
words  and  deeds,’  ” 

Hating  Charterhouse  in  almost 
every  other  respect,  Robert  Graves 
found  one  master  with  whom  he  was 
en  rapport.  “The  most  important 
thing  that  happened  to  me  in  my  last 
two  years  was  that  I  got  to  know 
George  Mallory.  He  was  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  then,  not  long  up  from 
Cambridge.  He  was  so  young  look¬ 
ing  that  he  was  often  mistaken  for  a 
member  of  the  school.  From  the  first 
he  treated  me  as  an  equal  and  I  used 
to  spend  my  spare  time  reading  books 
in  his  room  or  going  for  walks  with 
him  in  the  country.  He  told  me  of 
the  existence  of  modern  authors.  .  .  . 
George  was  wasted  at  Charterhouse, 
where  in  my  time  at  least,  he  was 
generally  despised  by  the  boys  because 
he  was  neither  a  disciplinarian  nor 
interested  in  cricket  or  football.  He 
tried  to  treat  his  classes  in  a  friendly 
way  and  that  puzzled  and  offended 
them.” 

This  was  the  same  George  ^lallory 
who  w'ith  Irvine  climbed  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  summit  of 
^Mount  Everest.  Can  one  ever  forget 
the  report  that  “when  last  seen  they 
were  still  going  strong”? 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  recalling 
her  childhood  says:  “At  all  events,  I 
grow  in  vision,  instinct,  and  wisdom, 
because  of  an  intimate  friendship 
with  my  Latin  teacher.  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  who  lived  in  the  village.  .  .  . 
I  already  loved  books,  but  she  directed 
my  reading  and  formed  my  taste  for 
the  right  things.  .  .  .  Like  steel  to 
the  magnet  I  darted  down  the  hill 
through  the  grove  of  pine  trees  and 
appeared  at  her  door  in  the  late  after¬ 
noons,  at  dusk,  or  sometimes,  with  her 
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permission,  in  the  evening,  always  to 
find  a  warm  welcome  and  a  long  talk 
during  which  I  could  feel  myself 
grow.  It  was  she  who  gave  me  the 
Latin  prayer  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Soots,  with  which  I  won  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  prize,  probably  because  I  could 
never  speak  it  without  tears,  always 
imagining  my  head  on  the  block  and 
the  knife  descending! 

Poem  Composed  by  Queek  Mary  in* 
View  of  Her  Approaching  Death. 

0  Domine  Deus,  speravi  in  te! 

0  care  mi  Jesu,  nunc  libera  me! 

In  dura  catena,  in  misere  poena, 
Languendo,  gemendo,  et  genuflectendo, 
Adoro*  imploro  ut  liberes  me. 

One  cannot  pass  over  lightly  the 
praise  which  George  Herbert  Palmer 
gives  to  one  of  Alice  Freeman’s  in¬ 
structors.  “In  1868  a  deeper  impulse 
began.  There  came  to  the  Academy 
a  singularly  inspiring  teacher.  Such 


an  event  has  formed  the  turning-point 
of  many  a  life,  and  more  often  than 
any  other  has  been  decisive  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  studious  career.  Some 
one  person  has  vitalized  knowledge  for 
us  —  it  matters  little  what  branch  — 
and  almost  magically  our  vague  and 
variable  desire  for  learning,  power, 
public  service,  become  crystallized  and 
take  shape  which  defies  the  batterings 
of  after  years.”  To  the  teacher  who 
directed  Alice  Freeman’s  education 
for  two  years  when  she  was  a  girl 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen.  Professor 
Palmer  pays  this  tribute :  “Appar¬ 
ently  from  the  first  he  knew  her  pre¬ 
cocious  ability.  Whether  she  would 
ever  have  known  it  if  he  had  not  given 
her  insight,  I  have  doubted.  He 
taught  her  both  accuracy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  He  made  her  think  herself 
worthwhile.” 


A  MATTER  OF  AGE  AND  USEFULNESS 
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IN  any  period  of  economic  distress 
there  is  an  attraction  toward  the 
necessities  and  a  tendency  away 
from  the  incidentals.  The  period  we 
are  now  passing  is  one  in  which  great 
effort  is  being  made  to  separate  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential.  So 
far  so  good.  But,  in  drawing  lines  of 
demarcation,  there  is  the  ever-present 
danger  of  wrongly  estimating  the  val¬ 
ues  involved  and  of  discarding  the 
sheep  instead  of  the  goats. 

A  superintendent  told  me  recently, 
“I’m  cutting  out  all  the  frills  for  a 
year  or  two  and  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  My  system 
is  going  to  forget  about  art  fads,  cre¬ 


ative  verse,  and  all  the  other  novel¬ 
ties.”  In  that  moment  I  knew  that 
many  administrators  regard  verse  cre¬ 
ation  as  freakish,  an  experiment  des¬ 
tined  for  a  brief  hour  before  dropping 
into  oblivion! 

How  far  is  this  from  the  truth  ?  Is 
creative  verse  a  novelty? 

In  England  the  encouraging  of 
verse  composition  has  gone  on  for 
many  generations.  The  instructors  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  and  the  other  so-called 
public  schools  seem  to  have  encouraged 
verse  writing  constantly  as  there  are 
abundant  examples  of  students  sub¬ 
mitting  their  efforts  for  criticism. 
Verse  writing  in  Latin  but  on  current 
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topics  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
exercise  in  many  schools.  An  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  early  lives  of  promi¬ 
nent  Englishmen  educated  by  such 
institutions  shows  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  practiced  versifying.  Almost 
all  the  great  poets  had  had  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  custom ;  Shelley  made  trans¬ 
lations  in  verse  at  Eton;  Macaulay 
addressed  his  tutors  in  verse;  Brown¬ 
ing’s  sister  remembered  him  compos¬ 
ing  as  a  little  child,  measuring  off  the 
feet  around  the  table  as  he  recited  his 
verses.  Dozens  of  English  schools 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  annual  poem 
and  encourage  students  to  enter  the 
competition.  The  class  poem,  read 
formerly  at  commencements,  is  an 
American  outgrowth  of  the  custom. 
However,  with  the  dropping  of  the 
prosody  sections  of  our  grammars,  the 
encouragement  of  verse  composition 
practically  ceased  in  America  until  the 
creative  movement  gave  it  life  anew. 

On  the  whole  our  own  people  have 
been  unfavorable  toward  any  original¬ 
ity  and  have  been  especially  antagon¬ 
istic  toward  poetry  composition.  Even 
today  the  man  who  dedicates  himself 
to  the  thankless  muse  is  marked  as  a 
dreamer  or  perhaps  as  a  malingerer. 
I  can  remember  at  least  one  teacher 
\^ho  lost  his  position  because  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  local  poet’s  club.  Over  the 
ration  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  in¬ 
structor  who  encourages  versifying  is 
steering  his  flock  toward  a  sentimental 
and  unprofitable  pastime  if  not  into 
the  jaws  of  starvation.  Thus  every 
pedagogue  thinks  twice  and  measures 
his  words  carefully  before  stimulating 
verse  making.  Rhythmic  activities 
are  stemmed  rather  than  nourished 
and  only  in  very  recent  years  have 
teachers  had  the  courage  to  guide  their 


students  in  this  direction.  Even 
where  there  is  some  incitement  and 
some  help  offered  to  the  youngsters 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  attitude.  We  lead  students  to 
look  on  verse  making  as  temporary 
while  British  teachers  seem  to  hold 
out  verse  making  as  a  permanent, 
beneficial,  and  pleasure-affording  exer¬ 
cise  to  be  practiced  throughout  life. 
A  great  many  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  tutors  who  are  not  poets  them¬ 
selves  seem  almost  to  hold  verse  mak¬ 
ing  as  a  vehicle  of  thinking,  like  logic 
or  like  research. 

The  present  American  prejudice 
against  verse  can  be  traced  to  two 
causes.  Hitherto  the  great  demand 
has  been  for  physical  strength  and 
practical  usefulness.  The  national  at¬ 
tention  and  exertions  have  been 
claimed  in  a  struggle  for  existence; 
the  forests  had  to  be  cleared,  roads 
built,  and  great  construction  accom¬ 
plished.  There  was  but  little  time  for 
cultural  pursuits  and  naturally  bat 
little  appreciation  of  artistic  efforts. 
This  condition  is  now  changed.  The 
necessities  of  life  are  plentiful.  The 
real  problem  now  is  not  production 
but  distribution,  and  the  readjustment 
of  our  hastily  built  social  system. 
Already  millions  have  leisure  and  the 
ever-growing  substitution  of  machin¬ 
ery  for  man-power  indicates  that  even 
the  laborer  will  eventually  enjoy  much 
spare  time.  If  this  newly  attained 
privilege  is  not  used  constructively, 
for  wholesome  recreation  and  culture, 
we  may  rest  assured  it  will  be  used 
destructively,  for  idleness  and  even 
for  crime. 

A  second  cause  of  the  American 
attitude  toward  verse  is  the  old  belief 
that  but  few  men  are  gifted  with  the 
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requisite  ability  to  create.  In  the 
Victorian  period  the  word  inspiration 
was  uttered  only  in  low  tones  and 
with  bated  breath.  Neither  the  past 
nor  the  present  will  verify  this  con¬ 
clusion.  In  the  great  ages  of  every 
literature  there  are  dozens,  in  the  case 
of  the  Elizabethan  period  perhaps 
hundreds,  writing  good  verse.  In  our 
own  times  and  in  our  own  schools  we 
are  now  finding  that  all  children  have 
the  capacity  for  enjoying  verse,  and 
that  a  fairly  high,  though  as  yet  un¬ 
determined,  percentage  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  for  the  composition.  Numbers  of 
teachers  scattered  over  the  country  are 
getting  a  superior  grade  of  verse  from 
their  groups,  year  in  and  year  out,  no 
matter  what  the  personnel.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  quality  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  determines  the  quality  of  the 
product.  If  a  group  does  inferior 
work  they  must  be  getting  weak  stimu¬ 
lation,  poor  direction,  and  criticism. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  into  the 
room  thought  to  be  the  worst  in  a 
large  city  system.  The  previous  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  group  had  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  the  children  themselves  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  from  homes  of  the  most 
meager  cultural  backgrounds.  Sev¬ 
eral  appeared  scantily  clothed  and 
hardly  a  single  one  of  the  twenty-two 
seemed  normally  healthy.  In  this 
room,  a  third  grade,  I  had  a  good 
teacher  read  seventeen  verses  created 
by  other  children  of  that  level.  No 
comment  was  made,  but  the  interpre¬ 
tation  was  done  in  a  pronounced 
rhythmic  accent.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  verses  elicited  questions  which 
were  answered  and  several  of  the  se¬ 
lections  were  read  twice  by  request. 

Within  a  week,  four  of  the  pupils 
turned  in  original  efforts  toward  verse. 


The  act  was  purely  a  volunteering  as 
there  was  no  encouragement  or  moti¬ 
vation  other  than  the  twenty  minutes 
spent  in  the  reading  as  described. 
After  a  short  interval  the  teacher  re¬ 
turned  and  read  to  the  class  the  verses 
contributed.  This  time  she  commented 
on  various  matters,  the  thought  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
form  were  brought  into  the  confer¬ 
ence.  After  this  second  conference 
there  were  seven  other  contributions 
of  verses,  five  being  from  children 
who  had  not  written  before.  Later 
four  others  added  efforts  to  the  room’s 
collection,  making  twelve  out  of  twen¬ 
ty  who  engaged  in  the  activity.  Here 
is  an  average  specimen,  not  the  best, 
not  the  worst,  and  presented  without 
a  change. 

e 

Skinney  an  me  set  in  the  winde 

Waitin  for  the  rain  to  stop 

An  a  sparrer  flew  down  to  a  puddle 

an  begin  to  splash  an  flop. 

Like  the  others  this  shows  an  unmis¬ 
takable  appreciation  of  rhythm  and 
rhvme.  But,  what  is  more  important, 
it  also  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of 
observation  of  the  writer,  and  shows  a 
first  attempt  at  the  interpretation  of 
a  moment  of  feeling.  The  little  chap 
could  not  write  of  anything  else.  He 
told  the  extent  of  his  world  and  exer¬ 
cised  his  powers,  musical  and  linguis¬ 
tic,  to  the  limit  in  that  verse.  The 
effort  therefore  represents  the  exact 
point  where  enrichment  must  begin. 
It  is  the  ledger  sheet  of  a  child’s  ap¬ 
preciation  and  ability,  and  is  thus  an 
immensely  important  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  his  teacher.  No  imitative  or 
formal  composition  could  represent 
the  true  condition  of  that  child  so  elo¬ 
quently  as  this  verse. 

But  the  major  point  is  that  this 
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brief  experiment  indicates  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  poor  backgrounds  enjoy  and 
appreciate  metric  beauty  and  the  sug¬ 
gestiveness  so  characteristic  of  verse. 
They  enjoy  the  passage  of  thought 
through  the  combination  of  music  and 
language.  And  these  capacities,  though 
they  are  little  used,  train  in  the  two 
greatest  skills — the  understanding  of 
fellow  and  the  expression  of  self.  All 
other  skills,  spelling,  punctuation,  vo¬ 
cabulary,  etc.,  are  but  the  paid  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  greater  skills.  The  under¬ 
lings  render  lesser  service,  deserve  due 
attention  but  we  must  not  give  them 
excessive  attention.  After  all  they 
are  but  the  mediums  and  instruments 
of  creation.  To  base  study  and  learn¬ 
ing  upon  them  is  like  reading  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  game  when  we  might  see 
the  real  thing.  A  bookish  description, 
a  copy,  or  a  model  is  useful  but  never 
equals  actuality.  Words  can  never  lx* 
quite  as  convincing  as  the  laboratory. 
Pictures  amaze  but  experience  teaches. 
Thus  we  must  observe,  reason,  com¬ 
pare,  analyze,  construct,  criticize  if 
we  are  to  grow.  Specialization  in  the 
tools  involved  in  these  processes  is  not 
enough.  It  is  not  knowledge  of  the 
tools  but  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
that  counts.  This  is  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  the  creative  verse  move¬ 
ment. 

The  idea  of  development  and  growth 
through  creation  is  not  at  all  new. 
All  the  prominent  social  philosophers 
of  our  generation  have  argued  for  an 
education  in  which  the  individual 
trains  himself  and  determines  his  re¬ 
lation  to  others  through  self-directed 
processes  and  with  a  minimum  of 
guidance.  The  late  Charles  Alexan¬ 
der  McMurry  said, 

‘This  bold  theory  of  self-activity  and 
self-direction  in  the  learning  processes 


of  children  has  been  vigorously  advo¬ 
cated  from  age  to  age  by  such  reformers 
as  Basedow,  Rousseau,  Froebel,  Spencer, 
Agassiz,  and  John  Dewey.  It  has  also 
been  humorously  caricatured  and  ridi¬ 
culed  by  generations  of  schoolmasters.” 
— Conflicting  Principles  of  Education, 
83. 

The  advocates  of  creative  work  see 
themselves  as  adhering  to  this  same 
principle.  Let  the  student  add  to  his 
power  through  the  use  of  his  power; 
let  him  develop  his  personality  through 
the  employment  of  that  personality; 
let  him  learn  to  think  by  being  thrust 
into  the  universe  of  thought.  No 
formal  or  imitative  exercise  can  ac¬ 
complish  as  much  as  experience,  con¬ 
tact,  and  intimate  association.  The 
primary  aim,  psychologically,  of  the 
creative  teachers  is  jto  make  skill  go 
hand  in  hand  with  knowledge.  Other¬ 
wise  knowledge  is  helpless. 

The  pleasure  element,  which  runs 
concomitantly  with  creation,  has  come 
in  for  considerable  ridicule  and  is 
referred  to  as  proof  that  most  creative 
work  is  a  gay  novelty.  Those  who  do 
this  are  not  aware  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  knew  well  the  value  of 
pleasure  accompanying  learning.  Re¬ 
call  the  words  of  Plato,  “Knowledge 
which  is  acquired  under  compulsion 
has  no  hold  on  the  mind.”  Shake¬ 
speare  expressed  the  same  idea  in, 
“No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure 
ta’en”  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  I,  1). 
And  in  our  own  times  the  education 
leaders  have  often  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  identifying  the  mind  with 
the  material  to  be  learned  so  closely 
that  interest  and  pleasure  may  spur 
the  mind  on.  The  best-known  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  point  is  probably  that  in 
Dewey’s  Interest  and  Effort  in  Edur 
cation;  he  says,  “Genuine  interest  is 
the  accompaniment  of  the  identifies- 
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tion,  through  action,  of  the  self  with 
some  object  or  idea.”  It  is  this  close 
association  of  the  writer  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  treated  which  makes 
creative  activity  full  of  pleasure.  The 
enjoyment,  however,  is  productive  and 
beneficial  and  wholly  compatible  with 
the  best  educational  theory. 

In  fact,  a  close  examination  of  the 
tenets  now  deemed  soundest  in  the 
fields  of  psychology,  sociology,  and 
philosophy  will  show  that  these  sci¬ 
ences  have  gradually  been  defining  the 
ideal  learning  situation  for  use  in  the 
schools.  It  must  allow  for  individual 
differences;  the  learner  must  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  material  to  be  learned; 
the  emphasis  must  be  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  not  the  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter;  the  outcomes 
must  be  not  knowledge  only  but  skills 
and  appreciations  as  well.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  these  requirements  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  creative  verse 
activity  shows  that  the  activity  meets 
the  demands  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  exercise  now  being  used  in  the 
entire  English  course  of  study.  Truly 
the  whole  creative  movement  in  all 
subjects  is  far  from  being  a  novelty 
and  a  fad.  It  is  rather  the  answer¬ 
ing  and  the  fruition  of  the  educational 
thinking  of  the  past  fifty  or  perhaps 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  The 
thinking  defined  the  activities  long  be¬ 
fore  the  activities  became  established 
in  custom. 

From  the  sociological  angle  it  might 
be  added  that  the  creative  verse  move¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  English  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  democratic.  The  movement  is 
obviously  an  attack  on  the  idea  of  the 
superior  few.  The  divine  right  of 
authorship  and  invention  continued 


long  after  the  divine  right  of  kings 
was  exploded.  Thus  in  a  deep  sense 
the  schools  which  are  endeavoring  to 
stimulate  creative  work  are  trying  to 
answer  the  question,  “How  equal  is 
man  ?”  The  hundreds  of  teachers  who 
are  guiding  the  activity  toward  worth¬ 
while  channels  and  toward  vital  life- 
issues  are  attacking  the  idea  that  only 
a  few  are  gifted,  only  a  few  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  independent  thought.  And  the 
answer  of  these  teachers  and  of  their 
scholars  is  likely  to  be  far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  future  than  all  the  front¬ 
page  effusions  of  spell-binders  and 
demagogues. 

Any  new  movement,  however  soimd, 
must  of  necessity  make  mistakes  and 
should  develop  slowly  to  make  these 
mistakes  as  few  as  possible.  Without 
doubt  the  creative  verse  movement  is 
making  mistakes.  Hundreds  of  the 
teachers  who  are  trying  to  further  the 
work  are  not  equipped  through  dis¬ 
position  or  training  to  do  so.  Many 
are  bound  to  the  older  outgrown  ideas 
so  closely  that  they  appreciate  only 
the  exterior  features  of  the  work  they 
are  conducting.  This  is  too  bad.  Not 
all  of  us  have  been  trained  to  conduct 
thinking  and  real  growth  through 
thinking.  Yet  the  guide  of  creative 
verse  work  must  be  a  censor  of  thought, 
and  a  critic  style.  It  is  altogether 
possible  that  this  teacher  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  methods  than  those  in 
use  in  our  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions.  Then  too  we  have  thought 
little  about  each  teacher  being  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  but  a  teacher  must  be  one 
if  the  children  are  to  think  soundly, 
socially,  and  accurately.  These  are 
the  problems  of  educational  prepara¬ 
tion  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  if 
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we  are  ever  to  decrease  the  mob  of 
followers  and  to  increase  the  small 
group  of  independent  thinkers. 

But  despite  these  obvious  diflScul- 
ties,  it  should  not  be  said  that  the 
creative  movement  is  new.  The  basic 
ideas  run  back  through  all  the  sci¬ 
ences;  they  can  be  traced  from  Emer¬ 
son’s  “trust  thyself”  to  Socrates’ 
“know  thyself” ;  they  are  one  with  the 
soberest  reasoning  and  the  reflection 
upon  our  educational  processes;  and 


they  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  offer 
every  individual  the  richest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  his  ability  and  to 
bring  his  complete  equipment  into 
profitable  exercise  and  play.  In  this 
period  of  national  uneasiness  we 
should  cling  all  the  closer  to  such  defi¬ 
nite  steps  of  progress.  To  surrender 
our  previous  advances  is  but  to  slide 
back  to  the  treadmills  of  drill  and  to 
the  thralldom  of  unmotivated,  isolated 
and  almost  worthless  mechanics. 
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OR  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  ages,  a  new  and  unique 
experiment  is  being  tried — com¬ 
pulsory  education  of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  American  spirit  of  democracy, 
equality,  and  independence,  that  our 
nation  should  lead  the  way  in  this 
attempt  at  mass  education. 

As  a  result  changes  have  been 
brought  about  within  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  during  the  last  decade  or  so  that 
have  amounted  to  little  short  of  a 
revolution.  Time-honored  traditions 
have  been  swept  away  as  worthless. 
No  longer  does  scholarship  reign  su¬ 
preme.  Nojonger  is  a  favored  minor¬ 
ity  privileged  to  attend  school,  but  the 
educational  systems  of  today  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  turn  out  well-rounded  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  capable  of  taking 
their  places  in  society  and  of  carrying 
on  the  world’s  work  at  a  time  when 
there  is  the  greatest  need  for  trained 
minds  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 

In  order  to  afford  this  all-round  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual,  which  is 
one  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  new 
education,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
add  to  scholarship  such  comparatively 
new  objectives  as  character  develop¬ 
ment,  vocational  training,  preparation 
for  service  to  the  state  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  practice  in  the  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time.  In  addition  it  is 
necessary  to  interpret  and  to  sell  the 
the  schools  to  the  public  in  such  a 
manner  that  these  objectives  may  be 
appreciated  and  understood. 
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Naturally  this  influx  of  the  masses 
has  brought  into  the  public  schools 
varying  grades  of  intelligence,  from 
the  very  superior  child  to  the  moron. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  standard 
of  scholarship  has  fallen  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  average  mentality 
has  been  lowered.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  reduce  the  scholastic  require¬ 
ments  to  the  level  of  the  unintelligent, 
rather  than  to  raise  them  to  the  plane 
of  the  gifted.  Yet  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  education  of  today 
is  to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
standards,  and  to  give  the  children  of 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle¬ 
stick-maker  the  opportunity  to  become 
as  intellectual  as  the  president’s  son, 
provided  the  native  ability  is  present. 
Toward  this  end  much  attention  is 
increasingly  being  given  to  the  gifted 
child.  Through  enriched  curricula 
and  special  courses  for  superior  pupils 
and  through  general  improvements  in 
teaching  methods  this  objective  is  grad¬ 
ually  being  attained. 

In  the  old  days  character  education 
was  the  province  of  the  home  and  the 
church;  but  with  the  increasing  in¬ 
ability  of  these  two  institutions  to 
function  successfully  in  the  case  of  the 
modern  Iwy  and  girl,  the  burden  has 
fallen  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
narrow  sectarianism  has  so  discour¬ 
aged  religious  instruction  that  in  many 
schools  even  morals  and  good  manners 
must  be  taught  incidentally.  Yet 
there  is  a  slow  but  steady  tendency 
growing  in  favor  of  after-school  Bible 
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courses,  taught  not  by  regular  teachers 
but  by  persons  especially  trained  for 
the  work;  and  some  schools  have  in¬ 
corporated  such  courses  into  their  cur¬ 
ricula.  Through  activities  and  ath¬ 
letics  such  character  traits  as  perse¬ 
verance,  team  work,  unselfishness,  and 
ability  to  take  the  initiative  are  de¬ 
veloped.  Classroom  work  encourages 
the  habits  of  self-control  and  close  ap¬ 
plication  to  one’s  task. 

Hand  in  hand  with  character  edu¬ 
cation  and  almost  of  equal  value  with 
it  in  training  for  citizenship  is  prepa¬ 
ration  for  service — whether  to  the 
community,  to  the  state,  or  to  the 
home.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
willing  acceptance  of  responsibility, 
and  the  submergence  of  personal  in¬ 
terests  for  the  welfare  of  others,  is  as 
important  a  trait  as  can  be  developed. 
Not  one  in  a  dozen  can  become  a 
leader  or  is  gifted  with  the  natural 
qualities  necessary  for  leadership; 
but  all  can  learn  to  cooperate  cheer¬ 
fully  and  to  serve  others  honestly  and 
fairly,  whether  in  private  or  in  public 
life.  All  can  learn  that  efiiciency  pays 
and  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  scheme  for  slipshod  work.  This 
spirit  of  capable  service  is  today  taught 
more  through  activities  than  through 
actual  classroom  work;  for  it  is  more 
often  through  clubs,  dramatics,  and 
athletics  than  through  scholastic  work 
that  contacts  are  made  which  bring 
about  opportunities  for  service  to 
school  and  community. 

One  comparatively  new  objective  in 
modern  education,  training  for  a  voca¬ 
tion,  has  taken  a  still  newer  slant  in 
the  five  years  just  past.  In  1928  stu¬ 
dents  trained  for  work  they  were  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of  securing;  in  1933  they 
prepared  on  faith.  In  1934  there  is 


still  a  strong  possibility,  if  not  a  prob¬ 
ability,  that  vocational  training  of 
almost  any  type  my  fail  to  bring  a 
worth-while  employment  and  a  steady 
income.  Conditions  are  gradually 
drifting  back  to  normal ;  but  it  is  still 
desirable  to  prepare  for  more  than  one 
occupation  if  possible,  and  still  more 
necessary  to  prepare  young  people  for 
worthy  use  of  leisure  tin>e. 

In  the  new  leisure  which  is  to  ac¬ 
company  shorter  working  hours  and 
greater  division  of  labor,  all  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  modern  education  are  des¬ 
tined  to  converge.  Already  we  have 
the  forty-hour  week;  within  a  year  or 
two  the  time  may  drop  to  thirty  or 
even  twenty-five,  and  work  be  done 
by  shifts  of  employees  instead  of  a 
single  group.  If,  of  the  one  hundred 
sixty-eight  hours  in  the  week,  fifty-six 
are  spent  in  sleep  and  forty  in  work, 
what  use  will  be  made  of  the  other 
seventy-two — exactly  three  full  days 
if  taken  together? 

Inevitably  there  will  be  much  mis¬ 
use  of  this  free  time  that  has  been 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  thrust  up¬ 
on  us,  for  the  present  generation  has 
had  little  training  in  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure.  With  the  increased  em¬ 
phasis  that  has  been  placed  on  club 
work,  music,  art,  literature,  athletics, 
handcraft,  manual  training,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  auto  repair,  printing,  euthen- 
tics,  and  other  courses  of  similar  type 
in  the  public  schools,  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  of  workers  should  be  better 
prepared  to  use  their  spare  moments 
in  useful  and  uplifting  ways  instead 
of  those  that  are  vicious  and  harmful. 
Healthful  interest  in  vocations  has 
been  acquired  in  school  or  through  its 
activities  that  will  make  leisure  a 
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blessing  and  an  opportunity  for  men-  too  much  ignorance  in  the  world,  and 
tal,  physical,  and  spiritual  develop-  ignorance  means  crime,  neglect,  and 
ment,  rather  than  a  time  for  loafing  poverty.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
and  degeneration.  interpret  the  schools  to  the  public  in 

In  order  that  the  schools  may  be  such  a  way  that  the  taxpayers  and 
able  to  provide  the  desired  opportuni-  ofiicials,  as  well  as  the  parents  of  the 
ties  for  scholastic  training,  prepara-  children,  will  see  our  problems  as  edu- 
tion  for  service,  character  and  voca-  cators  and  help  us  to  solve  them  in- 
tional  education,  and  wise  use  of  stead  of  pulling  against  us.  We  must 
leisure,  the  schools  must  have  money,  have  this  cooperation  if  our  nation  is 
Any  further  curtailment  of  funds  will  to  prosper ;  for  education  is  the  only 
mean  disaster.  There  is  already  far  hope  of  democracy. 
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Biology  for  Public  School  Administra¬ 
tors.  By  Frederick  Linder  Fitzpatrick, 
Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
87  pages.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  1934. 

Three  sentences  written  at  the  beginnning 
of  the  preface  to  this  beautiful  little  book 
clearly  set  forth  its  purposes  and  its  con¬ 
tents.  They  reveal  also  the  uniqueness 
of  this  book  in  the  field  of  biological  pub¬ 
lications  and  at  once  win  the  interest  of 
anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  study 
or  teaching  of  biology  or  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  courses.  Here  are  the 
sentences :  “There  is  first  presented  an 
outline  and  something  of  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  such  a  course.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  teacher  training  and  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure  is  then  considered.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  material  relates  to  classroom 
equipment  and  supplies,  including  books 
of  reference  and  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.” 

So  worthy  a  book  is  deserving  of  a 
long  review,  but  three  things  should  be 
said,  whether  the  comments  be  few  or 
many.  First, — and  this  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance — this  small  volume  is  artistically 
beautiful  in  every  feature  of  its  make-up. 
How  much  better  is  a  chaste,  dignified 
and  clear-cut  book  than  one  that  is  gaudy, 
bulky  and  generally  unattractive !  It 
seems  to  the  reviewer  that  this  multum 
in  parro  volume  approaches  perfection  in 
the  printer’s  and  bookbinder’s  art.  Sec¬ 
ond,  this  book  gives  a  new  and  vivid  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  bi¬ 
ology.  Better  than  most  books,  it  helps 
the  teacher  of  biology  to  appraise  his 
own  methods  and  worth,  and  enables  the 
school  administrator  to  know  what  his 
own  helpers  are  doing  and  what  they 
ought  to  do  in  teaching  general  biology. 
As  a  means  of  making  personal  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  check-ups  this  book  has  great 
value.  Third,  the  six  compact  chapters 
are  all  rich  in  materials.  The  first  two 


chapters  deal  with  the  Course  in  General 
Biology  for  high  schools.  Here  are  gfiven 
outlines  of  such  courses,  the  role  of  bio¬ 
logical  science  in  modem  life,  and  the 
organization  and  content  of  general 
biology  courses.  The  third  chapter,  “The 
Biology  Teacher,”  is  especially  appealing 
and  helpful.  It  is  so  suggestive  that 
every  teacher  of  high  school  grades  should 
read  it,  whatever  the  subject  he  teaches. 
The  methods  suggested  for  teacher  im¬ 
provement  are  sensible  and  possible.  The 
remaining  chapters,  “Teaching  Procedures 
in  General  Biology,”  “Rooms  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Teaching  of  General  Biol- 
oRy»’*  and  “Reference  Books  and  Other 
Sources  of  Information,”  are  all  teeming 
with  valuable  hints  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  their  teaching  more  effective. — 
Earle  Amos  Brooks,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 

Making  Household  Preparations:  Five 
Units  for  Sixth  Grade,  Applying  the 
Arithmetic  of  Decimals.  By  Charlotte 
Mapea  and  Henry  Harap.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  School  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  20  pp.,  mimeographed, 
15  cents. 

The  five  units  refer  to:  (1)  Making 
Tooth  Powder;  (2)  Making  Furniture 
Powder;  (3)  Making  Ink;  (4)  Making 
Hand  Lotion;  (5)  Making  Paste. 

The  aim  was  meaningful  activity  involv¬ 
ing  actual  uses  of  decimals.  “No  supple¬ 
mentary  practice  or  drill  was  introduced. 
The  learning  of  processes  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance  instead  of  the  usual  se¬ 
quence  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  effic¬ 
ient  learning.  The  processes  which  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  times  were  learned  as  well 
as  those  which  occurred  many  times.” 

Undoubtedly  here  are  wise  and  timely 
suggestions  on  teaching  decimals.  Adults 
have  so  little  use  for  decimals  that  drill 
in  the  usual  fashion  is  not  justified.  Mean¬ 
ingful  usage  should  be  substituted. — Gut 
M.  Wilson,  Boston  University. 
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The  Teaching'  of  Arithmetic.  By  Paul 
Klapper,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  College,  City  of  New  York.  Apple- 
ton-Centur>’  Co.  1934,  525  pp. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
book  is  the  careful  referencing  of  impor¬ 
tant  statements  and  the  presentation  of 
both  sides  of  controversial  issues.  One 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  care¬ 
ful  review  of  evidence.  There  is  frequent¬ 
ly  failure  to  resolve  the  controversy,  pos¬ 
sibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  does 
not  see  the  way  out ;  as.  for  example.  The 
course  of  study,  pp.  37-41 ;  the  discussion 
of  crutches,  p.  77 ;  the  controversy  on  ra¬ 
tionalization,  pp.  121-125.  There  is  occa¬ 
sional  misinterpretation  of  data,  as  in 
the  reference  to  the  Buckingham-Mac- 
Latchy  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  rejects 
the  disciplinary  aim  of  arithmetic  as 
primary-,  accepting  instead  the  social- 
utility  aim.  He  would  omit  (p.  14)  a 
long  list  of  topics, — in  short,  he  would 
omit  “the  socially  u.sele8s  matter  that  was 
retained  because  of  false  psychology  and 
deference  for  tradition.”  This  viewpoint 
is  constantly  held  throughout  the  book, 
although  not  alwa3'8  correctly  applied. 

For  example,  in  the  discussions  of  com¬ 
mon  fractions  and  decimals,  the  author 
cannot  know  of  recent  unpublished  studies 
which  would  eliminate  much  of  the.  tra¬ 
ditional  non-functional  work  which  he  rec¬ 
ommends.  However,  his  keen  insight  en¬ 
ables  him  to  reject  Knight’s  fifty-five  unit 
skills  in  division  of  fractions  with  the 
comment,  “Over-gradation  may  result  in 
encumbering  rather  than  simplifying 
class  teaching.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  into  six 
parts  results  in  some  repetition.  The  six 
parts  deal  respectively  with  objectives, 
course  of  study,  psychological  considera¬ 
tions,  supervision,  lesson  patterns,  and 
specialized  techniques.  The  treatise  is 
unusually  comprehensive,  sincere  in  tone, 
and  should  prove  most  helpful  and  sug¬ 
gestive  to  teachers  or  instructors  in 
teacher-training  courses. 

The  general  viewpoint  is  traditional, 
although  there  is  much  hopeful,  forward- 
looking  insight.  The  text-book,  although 
greatly  deleted,  is  still  the  master.  These 


matters  wdll  be  ultimately  cleared  up  by 
clearer  concepts  on  adult  usage,  and  the 
school’s  duty  to  the  maturing  child. 

The  carefully  annotated  bibliography 
will  be  helpful.  It  further  emphasizes  the 
author’s  attempt  to  spread  all  of  the 
evidence  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 

-Gut  M.  WiLSO.N. 

Nature  Chats:  A  Year  Out-of-Doort. 
By  John  Harvey  Furbay,  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Director  of  Nature  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  College  of  Emporia.  255  pages. 
$1.75  post  paid.  The  Science  Press  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.  1933. 

Conspicuously  printed  on  the  wrapper 
of  this  handy  little  orange-colored  volume 
are  the  publishers’  condensed  comments: 
“A  chronicle  of  Nature’s  year.  Fifty-two 
essays,  one  for  each  week  in  the  year. 
Extensive  appendix  with  outlines  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  practical  Nature  study  dur¬ 
ing  each  season.  An  excellent  guide  for 
teachers,  students,  ministers,  scout  lead¬ 
ers,  and  all  who  wish  to  know’  the  out-of- 
doors.”  Perhaps  this  is  all  that  need  be 
said  in  regard  to  a  book  that  presents 
nothing  unusually  new  either  in  content 
or  by  suggestion,  yet  is  convenient  and 
attractive  in  both  form  and  arrangement. 
The  weekly  readings  are  diversified  and 
are  illuminated  by  many  apt  poetic  and 
prose  quotations  and  by  simple  drawings. 

At  the  close  there  are  several  appendix 
chapters  which  give  good  suggestions  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  s|)eci- 
mens  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Some 
of  the  projects  proposed  are  especially 
good  for  those  who  like  plant  and  animal 
experimentation. 

Facing  the  title  page  is  a  quotation 
from  Edward  A.  Preble,  printed  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  The  Xntitre  Magazine.  Here  this 
great  naturalist  says,  as  he  writes  of 
“The  Lover  of  Nature” :  “His  youth  is 
filled  with  the  joys  of  discovery;  in  middle 
age  the  marvels  about  him  hold  his 
interest  undimmed;  he  awaits  old  age 
with  calmness,  for  he  is  one  with  the 
universe,  and  is  content.”  If  this  little 
volume  under  review'  can  help  its  readers 
to  realize  this  high  purpose,  it  is  a  good 
book. — Eari.e  Amos  Brooks,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education. 


